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WOPvCESTER  COTTNl Y 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A.  1).  1892. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


To  the  Members  of  the 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society  : 

With  Samuel  Adams  Knox,  who  died  on  the  25th  of  August 
last  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-nine  years,  passed  away,  per- 
haps, the  last  survivor  of  those  sturdy  yeomen  whose  cordial 
appreciation  and  earnest  zeal  made  our  Society  possible.  He 
and  his  like  throughout  the  towns  of  the  county,  were  keenly 
observant  in  their  pursuit  of  Terreeculture  ;  nor  contented  them- 
selves with  the  simple  faith  that  "  While  earth  remains  the  har- 
vest shall  not  cease."  In  the  scant  leisure  from  their  exacting 
occupation,  they  were  apt  to  investigate  cause  and  effect;  to 
inquire  whence,  or  why,  came  blight  or  faihire  ;  and,  when  con- 
fronted by  either,  to  search  if  haply  Nature  might  not  supply 
remedy  for  the  evils  whereof  she  was  so  prolific.  To  such 
men,  the  cull  and  flower  of  their  several  communities,  the 
Annual  Cattle  Show  was  a  welcome  Festival,  so  long  as  it  was 
maintained.  They  came  to  it  at  each  successive  recurrence, 
with  the  best  that  they  could  produce  from  flock,  herd,  or 
orchard ;  indifferent  to  the  shght  money-award,  but  justly 
proud  of  the  pre-eminence  declared  by  the  award  itself.  When 
the  time  came  for  a  line  of  separation  to  be  drawn  between  the 
field  and  the  orchard,  none  were  quicker  to  hail  the  birth  of  the 
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new  Horticultural  Society,  and  to  assist  it  firmly  to  its  feet, 
than  those  Deacons  or  Selectmen,  foremost  in  their  respective 
townships  and  therefore  best  fitted  to  frame  an  organization 
designed  to  embrace  the  whole  county.  They  entered  into  the 
competition  of  the  day  with  a  hearty  zest  that  did  not  fail  them 
at  the  Annual  Ball  in  the  evening ;  and  they  remained  to  attend 
the  next  night,  with  their  families,  the  customary  social  recep- 
tion by  the  Governor-President.  It  was,  all  in  all,  a  great 
County  Festival ;  held  at  its  proper  time,  and  therefore  a  Har- 
vest Home.  In  these  latter-days  of  perversion  and  degeneracy, 
when  lust  for  gain  overrules,  and  honorable  rivalry  is  degraded 
to  the  ignoble  level  of  a  mercenary  race,  the  last  of  our  found- 
ers may  well  quit  the  earth  which  they  toiled  to  improve  and 
where  they  so  nobly  fulfilled  their  appointed  task. 

The  reduction  in  frequency  of  our  Exhibitions,  and  the 
attempt  to  lessen  their  exaction  of  labor  and  time  ;  while  simul- 
taneously augmenting  their  attractiveness ;  may  be  claimed  to 
have  worked  fairly  well.  It  is  yet  too  early,  after  the  trial  of 
a  single  year,  to  determine  whether  the  experiment  is  a  proved 
success.  All  such  changes  are  prompted  by  the  best  motives  ; 
should  be  judged  without  consideration  of  our  selfish  individual 
interests  ;  and,  after  all,  can  only  be  tested  with  assured  cer- 
tainty, by  repetition  and  lapse  of  time.  It  is  no  demonstration 
of  failure  or  success  that  one  flower  or  another,  this  and  that 
Summer  or  Autumn  fruit,  does  not  happen  to  be  in  season 
when  the  competition  of  a  particular  species  or  variety  was  in- 
vited. "Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes!"  is  a  proverb  of 
Olden  English  Chronicle.  Our  schedule  may  be  framed  with 
every  precaution   that  foresight  or  experience  shall  dictate ;  yet 

"  There  's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
"  Eough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

Suppose  that  our  Strawberries  or  Plums  do  not  "  connect" 
with  the  date  appointed  for  their  trial !  Some  private  pocket  is 
doubtless  the  poorer;  but  wherein  is  the  loss  to  Horticulture, 
as  such,  unless  you  are  ready  to  assert  that  the  award  of  money 
premiums  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  so  much  of  Horticulture 
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as  consists  in  Pomology.  Exhibitions  are  well  enough  in  their 
way,  as  a  means  to  an  end.  But  whether  there  are  exhibitions 
or  none  at  all,  Horticulture,  which  dates  from  the  birth  of  man- 
kind, will  continue;  and  perish  only  with  the  last  of  the  race. 
There  can  be  no  dispute  that  our  Exhibitions  this  year,  when 
held,  offered  superior  attractions.  Will  it  not  be  well  to  try, 
yet  awhile  longer,  so  that  we  may  learn  if  the  path  upon  which 
we  so  lately  entered  may  not  be  better,  of  itself,  and  still  more 
conducive  to  "  advancing  the  science  and  encouraging  and  im- 
proving the  practice  of  Horticulture  "  !  The  coming  year,  at 
least,  many  of  our  Members  will  be  sorely  tempted  to  absent 
themselves  in  attendance  upon  the  Columbian  Exposition,  with 
which  no  attractions  that  we  can  propose,  in  competition,  would 
hold  out  the  slio-htest  allurement.  Be  it  the  mass  of  flowers 
and  fruit,  or  the  crowded  attendance,  each  influencing  and  in 
its  turn  reacted  upon  by  the  other,  the  fact  is  beyond  dispute 
that  the  close  touch  of  elbow  is  as  essential  to  success  in  the 
amicable  rivalry  of  Horticultural  Exhibitions,  as  in  the  heat 
and  press  of  hostile  engagements.  There  is  greater  incitement 
to  please  a  multitude  than  to  satisfy  a  few  individual  friends. 
And  it  must  always  rest  with  ourselves,  by  the  efibrt  that  we 
put  forth,  whether  we  shall  merit  the  triumph  that  crowns 
desert,  or  be  supinely  content  to  "  waste  our  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air."  As  your  Secretary,  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood 
that  I  have  no  individual  choice  in  the  premises ;  being  solicit- 
ous only  that  your  decision  between  weekly,  or  occasional, 
exhibitions  may  be  determined  with  exclusive  reference  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Society, — the  sole  consideration  that  has 
influenced  his  own  varying  suggestions. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  perhaps  fifty  [50]  Stations, 
so-called,  well  endowed  for  purposes  of  experiment  in  matters 
pertaining  to  Terr^eculture.  That  they  are  diligent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  each  in  its  own  way,  is  amply  proved  in  their 
constant  issues  of  leaflet  or  bulletin.  Whether  their  aim  and 
ettbrt  is  as  wisely  directed  as  might  be,  for  common  advantage, 
may  well  be  asked  by  Horticulturists.  For  in  the  multiplicity 
of    objects    and   problems    that   demand    attention,    some    are 
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unquestionably  more  meritorious  than  others.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  pounding  over  the  dry  husks  of  a  science,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  more  nourishing  meat  in  the  kernel.  Possibly  all 
the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir  may  be  traced,  bj^  a  sufficiently  free 
use  of  scalpel  and  microscope  to  fungus,  or  blight ;  bacillus,  or 
microbe  !  Yet  wherein  has  research  clearly  differentiated  cause 
and  effect?  Are  our  fruits  and  vegetables  degenerating  because 
the  prey  of  disease  and  insect ;  or  do  we  invite  attack  from  ever- 
threatening  foes  by  our  own  laziness  and  neglect !  Do  we  run 
for  luck,  that  we  may  save  the  sweat  of  the  brow?  It  is  said 
that  there  are  known  to  Botany  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
species  of  vegetables.  How  few  of  that  almost  incalculable 
variety  can  be  found  in  common  cultivation  ?  How  profound  is 
our  ignorance  of  their  intrinsic  or  relative  excellence  !  And 
still  it  stands  to  reason  that  there  was  as  much  design  in  their 
orio-inal  evolution  as  in  that  of  the  very  limited  number  hitherto 
naturalized  in  our  kitchen  gardens.  Here  and  there  may  be 
found  a  novel  Squash  or  Tomato ;  mayhap  a  new  strain  of 
Potato,  developed  from  sheer  necessity  of  so  doing  or  of  going 
without  entirely ;  latterly  the  White  Egg  Turnip,  which  we 
cannot,  or  will  not  trouble  ourselves  to  keep  pure  ;  and  how 
much  has  individual  interest  or  energy  added  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned healthful  supply  of  our  tables  !  Should  it  not  be  the 
business  of  somebody  to  take  especial  charge  and  compel  devel- 
opment from  such  chaos  ?  Private  citizens  have  neither  means 
nor  leisure  to  devote  to  exploration  of  the  latent  secrets  of 
Nature.  They  are  too  closely  constrained  by  the  hard  necessity 
of  earning  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  dependents.  Yet 
in  a  field  so  boundless,  and  where  the  laborers  are  so  few,  why 
should  not  the  institutions,  founded  by  the  wise  liberality  of  the 
Republic,  develop  their  broadest  possibilities !  By  seed  or 
scion,  by  cross-breeding  or  hybridization,  why  should  they  not? 
and  who  better  than  they  can  !  augment  the  sum  of  our  actual 
knowledge,  and  diversify  the  character  of  our  sustenance  ! 
Nay,  would  it  be  wholly  idle  to  invade  the  unsettled  realms  of 
abstract  speculation?  The  theory  of  Van  Mons  has  been  gen- 
erally discredited ;   but  yet  when  we  cannot  otherwise  account 
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satisfactorily  for  reversion  or  utter  foilure  of  fruit  or  tree,  that 
theory  will  obtrude  itself  with  a  persistency  that  does  not  admit 
of  summary  dismissal.  As  we  trace  back  the  inferiority  of  our 
Apple-Pies  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
we  are  constrained  to  ask  ourselves  if  there  was  not  a  grain  of 
truth  whereon  to  found  the  firm  faith  of  Andrew  Knight ! 
Who  should  decide  such  mooted  points  if  not  the  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations?  They  endure;  and  can 
follow  development  from  seed-time  to  fruition.  Theirs  is  the 
fitting,  and  should  be  the  grateful,  task  to  test  conclusively  the 
evolution  of  Van  Mons ;  the  survival  of  Andrew  Knight.  For 
no  reason  can  be  educed  from  the  analogies  of  Nature  why 
Pomology  should  stand  still,  alone  among  kindred  sciences. 
And  where  better  than  in  the  ranks  of  men  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  the  acquirement  and  dissemination  of  such  learning, 
may  we  look  for  that  information  which  shall  surely  teach  us 
what  fruit  is  of  most  excellent  quality,  what  tree  is  of  most  per- 
sistent vitality  ! 

Wrote  our  Judge  on  Vegetables  in  his  instructive  Essay,  last 
Spring  : 

*'  If  prices  are  low  at  certain  times  they  are  high  at  others  ; 
and  until  we  come  a  good  deal  nearer  than  at  present  to  produc- 
ing what  is  used  here,  we  ought  not  to  grumble  about  the  poor 
market  here  in  Worcester." 

He  speaks  as  a  producer ;  and  though  only  a  consumer  as  I 
must  regret  to  acknowledge,  I  would  endorse  his  every  word. 
One  has  but  to  keep  his  eyes  open  to  observe  the  immense 
quantity  of  vegetable  produce  yearly  brought  into  this  city  from 
remote  sections  of  the  Republic.  Is  it  creditable  to  us  that  we 
depend  so  largely  for  the  supply  of  our  tables  upon  the  industry 
of  men  who  have  no  other  or  higher  motive  for  production  than 
ourselves?  There  can  be  no  pretence  of  encouragement  to 
home  industry,  in  this  respect,  that  is  not  found  in  the  applica- 
tion of  superior  skill  and  tireless  energy.  After  seeing  and 
tasting  such  Celery  as  has  been  shown  upon  our  tables,  is  it  not 
mortifying  to  our  pride  as  Horticulturists  to  note  that  the 
growth  of  Kalamazoo  obtains  here  a  profitable  market?     We 
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cultivate  a  small  crop  in  the  open  ;  force  perhaps  a  little  more  ; 
and  consume  it  out  of  season,  going  without  it  perforce  when  it 
is  most  wanted  whether  for  relish  or  garnish.  At  Christmas, 
but  two  years  since,  not  a  stalk  could  be  had  for  money  ;  love 
was  not  tendered.  Ought  not  Horticulture  to  make  wiser, 
ampler  provision?  A  first-rate  article,  whether  of  fruit  or  veg- 
etable, will  never  lack  a  purchaser,  if  so  be  that  he  can  find  it 
without  having  to  chase  over  half  the  town.  The  lessons  taught 
by  this  Society,  at  its  successive  exhibitions,  have  had  their 
effect.  Our  people  have  learned  that  a  solid  Tomato  may  as 
well  be  smooth  and  round  ;  and  they  let  alone  such  as  are  dis- 
torted and  shapeless.  They  have  discovered  that  a  mealy 
Potato  need  not  be  knotted  and  knurly ;  perfect  form  saving 
waste,  and  suiting  the  pocket  as  well  as  the  eye.  We  hasten  to 
secure  the  barrel  of  Apples,  whereof  each  choice  specimen  is 
the  counterpart  of  another,  all  being  perfect.  For  myself  I 
can  say  that,  for  years  past,  I  have  been  unable  to  buy,  whether 
home-grown  or  brought  from  Western  New  York,  a  perfect  bar- 
rel of  such  Apples  as  were  common  enough  before  Worcester 
became  a  city.  Some  of  you  may  smile,  and  exclaim,  with  that 
extreme  diffidence  so  characteristic  of  members  of  this  Society, 
"Oh!  if  he  had  but  seen  mine  !"  But,  setting  aside  self-com- 
placency, and  owning  up  in  that  frank  confession  which  is  good 
for  the  soul,  is  there  a  Pomologist  present  who  dare  challenge 
my  assertion  after  an  inspection  of  his  marketable  product  by 
our  vigilant  Judge  on  Fruits  !  There  is  not  a  man  that  hears 
me  (and  woman  has  her  right  to  be  included!)  that  does  not 
know  how  strong  is  the  temptation  to  eke  out  a  first-class  eleven 
by  the  addition  of  a  specimen  with  a  slight  blemish,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  overlooked?  I  know  how  it  is  myself.  Now 
just  make  the  computation.  In  a  family  as  large  as  my  own 
(and  I  am  sorry  that  such  are  growing  out  of  fashion,  or  capac- 
ity? in  Massachusetts),  four  or  five  barrels  of  apples  will  save 
from  both  butcher  and  doctor.  But  they  should  be  the  fruit 
itself;  unimpaired,  and  not  repugnant  from  presence  or  trace 
of  worms.  Is  aught  but  diligence  requisite  to  meet  this  want? 
Is  anything  save  assiduous  care,  either  from   ourselves  or  our 
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hired  help,  essential  to  the  securing  of  a  harvest  so  thoroughly 
sound  !  But  yet  the  Yankee,  who  is  too  busy,  or  too  lazy,  to 
do  the  work  in  person,  is  not  suffered  to  avail  himself  of  the 
best  service.  He  sits  cowardly  by,  nor  so  much  as  protests 
against  the  importation  of  Hun  or  Slovack  by  a  giant  coal  mo- 
nopoly ;  he  walks  meekly  to  the  polls  at  the  imperious  summons 
of  some  political  boss,  who  supplements  downright  protection 
by  the  indirect  aid  of  unrestricted  immigration  from  every 
plague-spot  of  Asia ;  and  does  not  even  whimper  when  Chinese 
or  Japanese,  cleanly,  industrious,  trustworthy,  whose  history  is 
coeval  with  the  earth's,  and  who  are  pastmasters  in  all  floral  and 
pomological  science,  are  yet  forbidden,  at  the  behest  of  the 
great  American  blatherskite,  whose  mouth  only  works,  to  dig, 
cull,  assort,  and  pack  for  an  insatiate  market ! 

I  have  neither  words  nor  patience  to  waste  upon  those,  whose 
creed  is  that  the  whole  duty  of  man,  in  this  American  Republic 
of  ours,  should  be  comprised  in  the  study  and  practice  of  in- 
tense selfishness.  Live,  and  let  live !  is  a  better,  if  not  a 
Christian  motto.  We  should,  in  Horticulture,  grow  that  which 
we  can  to  the  best  advantage  ;  selling  any  surplus  in  the  most 
profitable  market.  If  the  buyer  is  English,  and  proposes  to 
pay  in  tin  or  wool,  the  wisdom  of  making  the  trade  will  depend 
very  much  upon  the  profit  that  we  can  figure.  I  prefer  to  pro- 
duce fruits,  knowing  how ;  he  wants  them  to  eat.  But  he  is 
short  of  cash  and  naturally  desires  to  exchange  that  whereof  he 
is  in  most  ample  supply.  Except  history  is  a  lie,  all  civiliza- 
tion has  been  founded  upon  commerce.  The  hog  roots  ;  and  is 
content  with  what  is  before  his  nose,  unless  he  can  possess  the 
whole  trough  !  But  man  is  a  nobler  animal,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
with  tastes  to  be  gratified  and  faculties  to  instruct.  And  so  he 
ransacks  darkest  continents,  and  the  wastes  of  remotest  seas,  in 
restless  hunt  for  aught  that  may  please  the  eye  or  tickle  the 
palate.  The  achievements  of  their  merchants  illumine  the  fair- 
est pages  that  constitute  the  record  of  Greece,  Italy,  or  Eng- 
land. It  was  once  the  boast  of  Massachusetts  that  the  sails  of 
her  ships  whitened  every  sea ;  and  that  carrying  out  granite  or 
ice,  they  returned,  freighted  with 

"  The  wealth  of  Ormus,  and  of  lud." 
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That  was  an  ill  day  for  this  proud  old  Commonwealth,  when 
the  keels  of  Marblehead  and  Salem  ceased  to  furrow  the  ocean, 
and  their  daughters, — future  mothers  of  the  State, — adopted  the 
heartless  servitude  of  shuttle  and  loom  in  lieu  of  the  unrestrict- 
ed freedom  of  home. 

Horticulturists,  we  have  nothing  to  sell  at  home  or  abroad, 
but  fruit:  all  besides  is  required  for  our  own  consumption. 
But  for  fruit,  were  it  sound,  as  it  should  be  if  only  for  our  own 
good  repute,  there  are  now,  and  bid  fair- ever  to  be,  abundant 
markets  beyond  the  ocean.  To  what  better  use  can  we  put  our 
hill-sides,  denuded  of  timber,  with  their  strong  virgin  soil 
adapted  for  the  nourishment  of  the  Apple  !  Leave  shuttle  and 
loom  to  those  who  would  rather  hear  the  mouse  squeak  than  the 
lark  sing !  But,  for  us,  the  free  air  of  heaven  ;  the  hearty  cul- 
ture of  the  soil ;  the  honest,  well-earned  returns  from  an  occu- 
pation that  labors  its  own  appointed  hours  ;  that  does  not  breed 
strikes ;  nor  eternally  importuning  government  to  make  good  its 
profit,  has  a  right  to  complain  when  forced  to  contribute  toward 
the  support  of  alien  and  unnatural  business. 

But  after  all  we  are  met  with  the  ready,  well-worn,  excuse 
for  moss-grown,  insect-infested  trees,  and  barren  orchards,  that 
Nature  is  dominant  and,  at  best,  will  only  afford  a  crop  in  alter- 
nate years.  Is  this  the  truth?  Or  was  Andrew  J.  Downing 
less  wise  than  he  was  reputed  in  his  own  day,  and  has  been 
accepted  since,  in  ours  !  Was  he  not  warranted  in  his  assertion 
that 

*'  When  half  the  fruit  is  thinned  out  in  a  young  state,  leaving 
only  a  moderate  crop,  the  Apple,  like  other  fruit  trees,  will  bear 
every  year,  as  it  will  also  if  the  soil  is  kept  in  high  condition." 

Did  he  not  assign  the  proper  reason  for  infertility  when  he 
wrote  in  the  preliminary  chapter  of  his  unrivalled  work, 

"  The  bearing  year  of  the  Apple,  in  common  culture,  only 
takes  place  every  alternate  year,  owing  to  the  excessive  crops 
which  it  usually  produces,  by  which  they  exhaust  most  of  the 
organizable  matter  laid  up  by  the  tree,  which  then  requires 
another  season  to  recover  and  collect  a  sufficient  supply  again  to 
form  fruit  buds." 
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I  know  what  thinning  may  amount  to,  for  I  have  tested  it,  if 
only  on  a  small  scale.  Having  once  picked  from  a  single  pear- 
tree,  by  precise  count,  no  less  than  two  thousand  (2,000) 
specimens  of  Belle  Lucrative,*  leaving  twice  too  many  at  that, 
it  is  not  likely  that  I  should  incline  to  belittle  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  devolving  upon  him  who  would  manage,  as  he  should, 
an  orchard  for  profitable,  and  therefore  continuous,  fecundity. 
But  what  if  it  would  pay  to  do  it?  All  tasks,  whether  of  our 
own  election  or  set  for  us,  are  apt  to  become  wearisome  in 
course  of  time.  Why  should  the  thinning  of  immature  fruit 
be  more  repugnant  to  our  refined  sensibilities  than  the  hoeing  of 
corn  or  potatoes?  Surely  it  can  not  be  more  tiresome  than  the 
weeding  of  onions,  even  if  not  so  highly-toned  !  Apple-trees, 
left  to  themselves,  have  been  known  to  yield  twelve  barrels. 
Does  any  analogy  in  Nature  go  to  show  that  such  fecundity  can 
be  maintamed  without  resultant  exhaustion,  or  what  in  the 
human  subject  is  significantly  termed  consumption  !  Allowing 
forty  (40)  trees  to  the  acre,  with  five  (5)  barrels  left  upon  the 
tree,  can  you  do  better  with  corn  or  hay,  neither  of  which  are 
possible  upon  rocky  slopes  that  furnish  a  kindly  home  to  nut 
and  fruit  tree?  A  careful  watch  of  the  prices  current,  in  the 
great  English  markets,  since  first  exportation  commenced,  con- 
vinces me  that  selected,  sound  fruit,  carefully  packed,  cannot 
be  shipped  there  amiss.  And,  if  wanted  in  Covent  Garden,  the 
foreign  demand  cannot  but  advance  the  home  market,  that 
sorely  needs  an  extraneous  fillip,  and,  may  I  add,  an  "  un- 
bounded stomach."  "  Good  cultivation  and  a  system  of  high 
manuring  will  always  remunerate  the  proprietor  of  an  orchard. 


*  Is  there  a  pear  that  yields  like  the  Belle  Lucrative?  All  its  oftspring 
inherit  the  trait  to  which,  in  and  because  of  its  excess,  they  are  likely  to  fall 
victims.  That  most  promising  cross,  regarded  by  our  local  pomologists  with 
pride  and  hope,  Earle's  Bergamot,  will  transmit  a  noble  fruit  and  perpet- 
uate an  honored  name,  if  it  does  not  succumb  to  the  malignant  foe  of  its 
female  parent,  Blight !  a  pest  which  your  Secretary  dares  to  assert,  despite 
the  whole  sickly  lore  of  bacillus,  fungus,  or  microbe,  is  the  consequence  of 
downright  exhaustion  from  over-cropping !  Marie  Louise,  of  first  rank 
whether  in  England  or  America,  is  threatened  with  a  like  doom  because  we 
will  not  realize  that  enough,  in  the  long  run,  is  ])etter  than  a  gorge! 

E.  w.  L. 
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except  it  be  planted  in  a  quicksand  or  a  cold  clay ;  in  such  soils 
no  management  can  prevent  an  early  decay  " ;  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  Coxe,  in  his  "View  of  Fruit-trees."  But  whence 
Cometh  the  manure  ?  groans  Faint  Heart,  who  sits  on  the  fence 
awaiting  the  straw  wherewith  he  shall  make  his  bricks.  How- 
soever  it  may  have  been  of  yore,  does  the  invention  of  the  silo 
leave  any  sincere  inquirer  in  doubt !  Milk  is  an  excellent  thing 
in  itself;  but  also  because  the  constant  demand  for  it  incites  to 
the  keeping  of  more  stock  and  consequently  to  the  production 
of  more  manure.  And  that  manure,  put  where  it  can  do  the 
most  good,  will  surely  bring  its  own  returns,  after  many  days. 
Why  is  this  distrust  of  fruit-tree  planting,  and  the  value  of 
orchards,  as  compared  with  other  out-door,  more  laborious  occu- 
pations? Is  the  incessant  care,  with  watch  and  ward,  of  hot- 
beds and  green-house,  less  exacting?  Is  it  easier  to  keep  clean 
the  strawberry-bed  and  thereafter  to 

Crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow, 

likelier  than  not,  a  crick  in  the  back  !  Or,  as  we  stoop  pain- 
fully o'er  onion  and  turnip  row,  do  we  croon  in  a  soft  monotone, 

"  On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  nnconfined  " ! 

We  select  our  best  fields,  enrich  them  copiously,  sow  them  to 
grass  or  grain,  sparing  no  pains  in  their  cultivation  if  the  latter ; 
and  content  ourselves,  since  we  cannot  help  ourselves,  with 
what  harvest  we  get.  Why  not  apply  similar  philosophy  to  the 
production  of  fruit?  In  tillage,  no  one  expects  to  reap  where 
he  has  not  sown.  Why  then  expect  from  the  orchard  what  you 
do  not  from  the  furrow, — a  return  that  is  promised  only  to 
earnest  toil.  You  have  heard,  the  veterans  among  you  at  least, 
of  Duncan  C.  Pell  and  his  famous  experiments  with  the  New- 
town Pippin.  To  emphasize  and  illustrate  my  contention  that 
what  man  has  done  other  men  may  repeat,  I  quote  the  full  state- 
ment, by  himself,  of  his  method  of  treatment  and  the  results. 
Some  memories  may  be  refreshed  by  the  re-publication  ;  while, 
to  the  more  youthful  members  of  the  Society,  its  weighty 
lessons  will  be  fraught  with  the  charm  of  novelty.     It  should  be 
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noted  that  what  Mr.  Pell  did  was  done  "  with  his  might." 
That  was  many  years  ago,  and  his  example  has  found  few  imita- 
tors. But  of  his  labor,  and  the  fortune  that  it  earned,  he  thus 
wrote : 

"For  several  years  past  I  have  been  experimenting  on  the 
apple,  having  an  orchard  of  2,000  bearing  Newtown  Pippin 
trees.  I  found  it  very  unprofitable  to  wait  for  what  is  termed 
the  '  bearing  year,'  and  it  has  been  my  aim  to  assist  Nature,  so 
as  to  enable  the  trees  to  bear  every  year.  I  have  noticed  that 
from  the  excessive  productiveness  of  this  tree,  it  requires  the 
intermediate  year  to  recover  itself — to  extract  from  the  earth 
and  the  atmosphere  the  materials  to  enable  it  to  produce  again. 
This  it  is  not  able  to  do,  unassisted  by  art,  while  it  is  loaded 
with  fruit,  and  the  intervening  year  is  lost ;  if,  however,  the 
tree  is  supplied  with  proper  food,  it  will  bear  every  year ;  at 
least  such  has  been  the  result  of  my  experiments.  Three  years 
ago  in  April,  I  scraped  all  the  rough  bark  from  the  stems  of 
several  thousand  trees  in  my  orchards,  and  washed  all  the 
trunks  and  limbs  within  reach  with  soft  soap;  trimmed  out  all 
the  branches  that  crossed  each  other,  early  in  June,  and  painted 
the  wounded  part  with  white  lead,  to  exclude  moisture  and  pre- 
vent decay.  I  then,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month,  slit 
the  bark  by  running  a  sharp  pointed  knife  from  the  ground  to 
the  first  set  of  limbs,  which  prevents  the  tree  from  becoming 
bark  bound,  and  gives  the  young  wood  an  opportunity  of 
expanding.  In  July,  I  placed  one  peck  of  oyster  shell  lime 
under  each  tree,  and  left  it  piled  about  the  trunk  until  Novem- 
ber, during  which  time  the  drought  was  excessive.  In  Novem- 
ber the  lime  was  dug  in  thoroughly.  The  following  year  I  col- 
lected from  these  trees  1,700  barrels  of  fruit,  part  of  which  was 
sold  in  New  York  for  four,  and  others  in  London  for  nine  dol- 
lars per  barrel.  The  cider  made  from  the  refuse,  delivered  at 
the  mill,  two  days  after  its  manufacture  I  sold  for  three  dollars 
and  three-quarters  per  barrel,  of  32  gallons,  exclusive  of  the 
barrel.  In  October  I  manured  these  trees  with  stable  manure, 
in  which  the  ammonia  had  been  fixed,  and  covered  this  imme- 
diately with  earth.  The  succeeding  autumn  they  were  literally 
bendino;  to  the  ijround  with  the  finest  fruit  I  ever  saw,  while  the 
other  trees  in  my  orchard  not  so  treated  are  quite  barren,  the 
last  season  having  been  their  bearing  year.  I  am  now  placing 
round  each  tree  one  peck  of  charcoal  dust,  and  propose  in  the 
spring  to  cover  it  from  the  compost  heap." 
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It  may  seem  to  some  who  have  bestowed  but  shallow  reflec- 
tion upon  the  subject  that  I  am  wasting  time  upon  a  jejune 
theme.  To  my  mind  there  can  be  no  exaggeration  of  the  vital 
importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  Worcester  County  of  a  care- 
ful, systematic  development  of  its  orchards.  We  should  find 
competitors,  to  be  sure;  notably  from  Nova  Scotia  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  Michigan  or  Western  New  York.  But  we  pos- 
sess an  advantage  over  all  but  Nova  Scotia,  in  our  proximity  to 
the  ocean — a  highway  to  the  best  market.  Everything  else 
depends  upon  ourselves.  Terra3culturists, — we  require  no 
bounty ;  not  even  upon  our  maple-trees,  from  which  the  sap  has 
flowed  for  centuries,  without  let  or  hindrance.  It  is  not  ours  to 
manufacture ;  so  that  if  we  do  not  share  in  the  high  per  cent- 
ages,  neither  do  we  underlie  the  dire  necessity  of  frying  upon 
the  political  gridiron !  Quite  recently  are  we  told  that  we 
ought  not  to  cry  if  we  can  no  longer  work  in  Iron  ;  that  the  dis- 
crimination against  us  is  of  Divine  origin,  and  that,  being 
assured  of  His  will,  we  should  either  emigrate  to  the  ore-beds 
or,  if  we  conclude  to  stay  where  we  were  born,  grin  and  bear 
it !  taking  our  medicine  like  little  men.  But  is  not  the  voice, 
the  voice  of  Jacob,  all  the  while?  And  the  local  orchardist, 
who  is  not  prepared  to  grow  fruit,  at  a  profit,  for  workmen  in 
Waukegan,  may  wisely  ponder  if  the  policy  advocated  by  Ames 
and  the  elder  Moen  was  not  better  calculated  to  gather  ready 
mouths  for  his  produce  !  If,  in  good  sooth,  it  is  not  Congress, 
rather  than  the  Deity,  that  sits  down  heavily  on  scrap-iron ;  and 
the  squeak  of  Sir  Oracle  instead  of  the  voice  of  the  Lord  that 
attunes  its  individual  needs  to  its  own  dissonance  from  every 
village  stump.  I  would  give  many  a  shekel  for  the  privilege  of 
witnessing  an  interview  between  the  Belials*  of  this  new  dispen- 
sation and  the  shade  of  Ichabod  Washburn,  wherein  they  should 
essay  to  convince  that  hard-handed,  clear-headed  son  of  Vulcan 
that  he  erred  in  coming,  without  statf  or  scrip,  to  Worcester ; 
but  should  rather  have  set  up  his  anvil  in  that  favored  spot  of 
earth  where  coal,  ore,  and  flux,  jostle  each  other  in  their  sepa- 
rate  matrices ;  yet  where  man,  insatiate  and   selfish,  eternally 

*"  Skilled  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason." 
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clamors  for  partial  legislation  to  supplement  the  lavish  bounty 
of  God ! 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  our  forefathers  who  provided  in 
the  fundamental  law  that, 

*'  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  fiom  any 
State,'"' 

no  ineptitude  or  stupidity  of  legislation  can  wholly  obstruct  our 
commerce  upon  the  ocean.  It  requires  but  industry  and  hon- 
esty, on  our  part,  to  build  up  a  traffic  that  shall  be  gainful  to  all 
concerned.  Industry  to  plant  and  nourish ;  honesty  to  guard 
against  ourselves,  chief  of  all,  taking  heed  that,  under  no 
temptation,  do  we  suffer  the  high  standard  of  quality  which  we 
have  once  established  to  be  impaired  by  the  toleration  of  so 
much  as  a  single  defective  specimen.  The  Newtown  Pippin 
commands  its  present  market  largely  because  of  the  conscience 
that  Duncan  C.  Pell  put  into  the  management  of  his  business. 
Shall  it  be  said  that  no  other  American  can  or  will  pack  a  barrel 
of  apples  which  needs  no  inspection  because  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  himself! 

You  will  have  noted  that  in  the  burden  of  my  contention,  in 
this  vital  matter  of  a  gainful  existence  for  those  who  follow 
Horticulture  locally,  I  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  a  future 
struggle  with  the  pomologists  of  Nova  Scotia  for  mastery  of  the 
Fruit  Market  of  the  world.  To  those  who  dread  such  competi- 
tion ;  or  who  fear,  even  after  the  signal  illustration  of  what  can 
be  done  in  Worcester  County  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  this 
Hall,  on  October  loth  ulto.,  that  we  might  not  hold  our  own  in 
a  keen  rivalry  with  the  seaboard  provinces ;  I  commend  a  study 
of  the  Government  Crop  Report  of  Nova  Scotia  which  came  to 
hand  after  the  major  part  of  my  argument  had  been  written  : 

"The  prospect  of  the  Fruit  Grower  is  not  very  bright.  In 
districts  where  fruit  is  grown  for  home  supply,  there  appears  to 
be  an  expectation  of  nearly  an  average  crop.  The  two  princi- 
pal counties  that  send  fruit  into  the  general  markets  are  Kings 
and  Annapolis.  The  following  summary  of  their  returns  are 
not  very  promising : — Co.  Annapolis :  Paradise.  Great 
growth    of    wood ;    fruit    dropping.       Lawrencetown.      Below 
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average  in  quantity  and  quality.  8pa  Springs.  Average 
crop.  Granville  Centre.  85  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop.  Round 
Hill.     Below  an  average  crop." 

From  which  summary  the  conclusion  appears  evident  enough, 
and  in  no-wise  forced,  that  as  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning, 
so  neither  does  stubborn  loyalty  endue  provincial  orchards  with 
fecundity  at  all  surer  or  superior  to  that  which  is  the  fortune  of 
our  own  pugnacious  community  that,  in  a  lower  latitude  set  up 
in  business  for  itself — a  "  State  without  a  king." 

On  the  24th  of  October  ulto.,  so  tender  a  plant  as  the  Canna 
betrayed  but  slight  trace  of  the  advanced  season.  Nowhere  are 
there  signs  of  a  killing  frost.  Is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at 
that  men  are  astonished  and  ask  each  other  if  our  climate  is 
undergoing  a  permanent  change  !  Dismissing  all  wild  specula- 
tion about  a  diversion  of  the  Gulf  Stream  towards  our  Atlantic 
Coast,  a  fantasy  that  no  observations  of  our  Naval  Scientists  go 
to  support,  are  there  not  some  reasons  that  tend  to  encourage 
belief  that  a  modification  of  temperature  is  silently  going  on 
that  tends  to  soften  the  usually  harsh  conditions  of  a  "  stern 
and  rock-bound  "  State  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  unreliable  than 
statements  of  temperature,  in  former  years,  that  are  sustained 
only  by  memory.  But  when  specific  facts  can  be  cited,  in  aid 
of  a  reminiscence  of  seasons  of  continuous  mildness,  or  the 
reverse,  a  solid  basis  is  supplied  for  our  theory.  Novv,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  this  Society  was  accustomed  to  hold  one, 
and  but  one.  Exhibition  of  Flowers,  Fruit,  &c.,  &c.  Those 
exhibitions  were  invariably  appointed  for  a  date  synchronous 
with  the  Annual  Cattle-Show  ;  occurring  as  near  as  possible  to 
mid-September.  Of  course  a  display  of  out-door  flowers  was 
desirable  for  the  success  of  those  exhibitions  ;  you  may  well 
believe,  all-important.  Yet  scarcely  once  out  of  three  times 
were  the  elements  propitious ;  and  our  tables  were  constrained 
to  forego,  as  best  they  might,  the  color  and  fragrance  that  Flora 
only  can  contril)ute.  Especial  pets  were  mayhap  saved  from 
frost  by  local  protection:  but  protection  "pans  out"  pretty 
thin  wdien  apportioned  to  town  or  county.  There  does  appear 
to  be  warrant  for  the  growing  opinion  that  the  Autumn  is  pro- 
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tracted  later  than  formerly,  and  a  strong  argument  in  behalf  of 
such  theory  may  be  deduced  from  the  indisputable  fact  that 
complete  maturity  of  the  Grape  can  be  counted  upon,  with 
almost  absolute  assurance,  annually,  throughout  the  County  of 
Worcester. 

At  Harvest  Home  you  can  always  rely  upon  the  Fruit-Thief. 
Whatsoever  else  may  fail,  blight,  decay,  or  the  plague  of  in- 
sects, juvenile  stealing  knows  neither  pause  nor  cessation.  And 
why  not?  Is  it  not  fast  becoming  a  fixed  creed  with  the  men 
who  "  cannot  dig  and  to  beg  they  are  ashamed,"  that  there  can 
be  no  valid  title  to  land?  And  wherefore  then  to  its  usufruct  I 
Shall  not  those  who  work  with  the  jaw-bone,  live  by  it?  And 
how  better,  or  more  easily,  than  by  spoiling  the  Egyptians  ! 
Shall  not  the  children  inherit  the  faith  of  the  tiithers?  If  there 
is  no  value  nor  ownership  save  that  which  labor  creates,  what 
more  valid  title  can  be  shown  to  the  fruits  of  the  orchard  or 
vineyard, — to  Apple,  Pear,  Grape,  or  Nut,  than  that  derived 
from  the  toil  expended  on  Sunday,  in  Autumn,  by  the  boys  and 
girls  that  herd  like  wolves  ;  and  like  them  "  come  down  on  the 
fold,"  in  weekly  predatory  excursions  !  If  anywhere,  you  would 
imagine  vineyard  and  orchard  to  be  secure  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  farmstead :  or  along  the  thronged  streets  of  the  city,  where 
hired  guardians  of  the  public  peace  hunt  in  intermittent  couples. 
Yet,  between  set  and  rise  of  the  sun,  September  7-8,  a  tree  be- 
longing to  your  Secretary  was  relieved  of  its  burden  of  Beurre 
Bosc  pears.  The  tree  was  situated  within  a  rod  of  a  public 
street,  and  the  thief  had  the  aid  of  a  bright  moon,  which  doubt- 
less also  intensified  the  vigilance  of  "  the  finest"  !  Two  weeks 
earlier,  the  Peach-trees  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  James  Green,  a 
member  of  this  Society,  were  stripped  clean.  The  Police-force 
is  so  large  that  its  members  can  be  spared  on  vacation  ;  mean- 
while homesteads  and  orchards  are  ravaged  and  there  is  neither 
prevention  nor  detection  ;  of  punition  no  likelihood,  nor  hope. 

"  But,  let  some  old  woman,  that  lives  in  a  shoe, 
Have  a  schooner  of  beer  !  and  there  's  a  precious  to  do." 

Still,  if  the  General  Court  will  continue  deaf,  or  indifferent  to 
the  plaint  of  this  Society  that  some  measures  should  be  taken 
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in  restraint  of  juvenile  offenders,  why  should  aught  better  be 
expected  from  the  ordinary  police-force  of  municipalities ! 
Have  they  not  to  ape  the  military  and  parade  as  a  train-band ! 
In  these  days  of  government  by  theory,  we  fare  well  if  we  can 
secure  our  homesteads  from  the  multifarious  inroads  of  taxation, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  returns  that  we  might  reason- 
ably anticipate  from  their  cultivation.  Confiscation  assumes 
many  insidious  aspects  ;  perhaps  we  ought  to  be  grateful,  when 
it  impeaches  the  title  to  land,  that  it  has  the  decency  to  at  least 
pretend  philanthropy.  And  finallj^  whether  we  gather  our 
harvest,  or  it  is  stolen  from  us,  upon  this  we  can  reckon  with 
entire  certainty,  that  mid-autumn  will  scarcely  pass  ere  our 
privacy  is  disturbed  by  the  usual  rude  irruption,  and  the  annual 
imperative  demand  :  "  How  many  tickets  do  you  want  for  the 
'poUce-baWf" 

This  Society  ivas  invited^  in  mid-summer,  by  the  "  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,"  to  participate 
in  a  meeting  on  August  4th,  of  delegates  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  Tent  Caterpillar ;  presumably  its  ravages  and  the  most 
effective  method  for  its  suppression.  The  notice  was  so  short 
that  compliance  with  the  request  was  found  impossible.  Your 
Secretary  took  the  liberty,  after  consultation  with  President 
Parker,  to  assure  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture  that  it  might  depend  upon  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society  in 
any  proper  measures  that  should  be  suggested  for  the  extinction 
of  that,  or  any  similar,  unmitigated  nuisance.  No  information 
has  come  to  hand,  hitherto,  of  the  line  of  action  advised  at  that 
meeting ;  nor  indeed  whether  it  was  actually  held.  That  it 
ought  to  have  been  cannot  be  disputed.  It  ma}^  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  efforts  to  exterminate  the  Gypsy-moth  are 
directed  towards  the  elimination  of  a  greater  evil  than  this 
which  we  have  so  long  known;  and  which,  unless  greater  vigor 
is  shown  in  dealing  with  it,  bids  fair  to  abide  with  us  in  perpet- 
ual ravage.  Our  fairest  landscapes  are  disfigured  by  its  over- 
whelming, rapacious  presence ;  and  park-ways,  otherwise  attrac- 
tive, are  rendered  positively  repulsive  by  its  disgusting  fecun- 
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dity.  In  this  city,  frantic  appeals,  not  wholly  unmixed  with 
denunciation  of  assumed  official  laches,  were  addressed  to  the 
Parks-Commission.  But  it  was  plainly  manifest  that  the  plague 
did  not  come  within  their  purview  ;  for  that  the  Shade-Trees  of 
Worcester  are  of  a  class  that  do  not  harbor  such  insects.  The 
wild-cherry,  with  swamp  and  road-side  brush,  are  their  chosen 
habitat;  and  they  are  tolerated  by  private  owners,  who  cannot 
be  permitted  to  shift  the  pack  of  their  individual  negligence 
upon  the  broad  back  of  the  community.  After  the  citizen  has 
done  his  duty  towards  the  reduction  in  numbers  of  a  pest  that 
he  has  hitherto  harbored,  will  the  occasion  ofler  for  the  applica- 
tion, by  public  officers,  of  saw,  torch,  or  worm  of  wire.  But, 
if  the  citizen  loill  not  do  his  duty  ! 

Eeviewing  the  history  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
England,  in  the  light  of  its  reviving  prosperity,  the  Gardenefs 
Chronicle  expresses  some  opinions  that  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  ponder : 

"It  is  not  the  interests  of  prize-loving  exhibitors,  not  the 
welfiire  of  trades,  not  the  whims  and  caprices  of  mere  pleasure- 
seekers  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  primarily  to 
do  with.  These  things  are  all  well  enough,  and  unobjection- 
able if  kept  within  due  bounds ;  but  neither  of  them  singly, 
nor  a  combination  of  all  of  them,  can  be  urged  as  anything  but 
very  secondary  objects  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society." 

"The  renewed  offer  of  money-prizes  is  a  conciliation  to  the 
weakness  of  frail  human  nature.  Such  prizes  constitute  one  of 
the  main  objects,  and  reasons  for  existence,  of  the  special  and 
of  all  the  local  societies  ;  but  are  of  far  less  consequence  in  the 
case  of  a  body  whose  duty  it  is  to  advance  horticulture  rather 
than  gratify  individual  ambition,  or  satisfy  less  honorable,  how- 
ever legitimate,  proclivities."* 

The  award  of  money-premiums  is  well  enough  in  its  way, 
where  it  is  intended  and  operates  to  arouse  and  stimulate  an  in- 
terest, hitherto  dormant,  in  the  various  branches  of  horticul- 
ture, liut  when  it  becomes  the  sole  end,  and  the  loftiest  ambi- 
tion of  competitors,  at  our  exhibitions,  to  obtain  the  higher 
prizes  because  of  their  intrinsic  value,  the  function  of  the 
Society  is  perverted  and  its  rewards  are  meretricious.     It  may 

*  Gard.  Chron.,  13  Feb.,  '92,  p.  208. 
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exact  stern   self-denial,  possibly  entire  abnegation  of  self,  to 
assume  for  our  own  the  austere  motto  of  ancient  Eome  : 

"  Palmam  qui  meruit,  fer at ;  " 
but  what  nobler  or  more  appropriate  rule  can  we  adopt  for  our 
guidance  !  And  after  all,  in  proportion  as  we  attain  to  such 
disinterestedness  ;  and  so  govern  ourselves  that  we  may  join  in 
cordial  acclaim  to  the  best  man  who  wins  ;  shall  we  make  our- 
selves fit  to  achieve  the  prizes  of  our  honorable  calling.  In 
horticulture,  as  in  aught  else  worth  pursuit,  the  man  who  knows 
it  all  is  sure  of  the  back  seat ;  being  distanced  at  every  turn  by 
the  humbler,  but  assiduous,  student. 

And  likewise  of  what  the  Chronicle  euphemistically  terms 
the  "  welfare  of  trades."  A  prominent  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  once  told  me  that  the  marked 
success  of  that  organization  might  be  attributed  to  its  exemption 
from  the  influence  of  the  shop, — more  than  to  any  other  cause. 
By  which  he  doubtless  would  be  understood  to  imply  that  the 
Society  and  its  membership  pursued  horticulture  for  its  own 
sake  :  and  not,  according  to  current  slang,  for  what  there  was 
"in  it"!  When  exhibitions  are  maintained  because  they  fur- 
nish a  dividend  day,  as  it  were,  whereon  to  apportion  gross  in- 
come, the  true  vital  spirit  of  the  association  faints  and  dies  be- 
neath its  mercenary  burden,  and  its  epitaph  cannot  be  too  soon 
nor  plainly  written :  Here  lie  Ceres,  Flora,  and  Pomona ! 
Would  you  know  wherefore  they  perished,  untimely?  Because 
they  made  unto  themselves  idols, — Apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver;  and,  coveting  the  work  of  their  own  craft, — auri 
sacra  fames, — proved  their  death  !  Were  I  prelate  of  this 
communion  I  should  never  cease  my  exhortations  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  excellence  ;  to  implore  each  member  to  dis- 
card everything  imperfect,  even  where  detection  is  unlikely  ; 
and  to  strive,  in  all  honorable  ways,  for  achievement  of  that 
pre-eminence  which  will  surely  attend  upon  honest  purpose  and 
fair  dealing.  Or,  as  was  forcibly  expressed  by  the  Preacher, 
of  olden  Jewry, — 

"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you  !  " 
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The  Chronicle  declares,  finally,  that  the  "  whims  and  caprices 
of  mere  pleasure-seekers  "  should  never  be  suffered  to  guide  or 
determine  the  policy  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Should  our  own  organization  yield  to  such  fickle  or  pernicious 
influences?  Wherein  does  Horticulture  profit,  in  Worcester, 
if  the  old  rounders  fill  the  wall-seats  punctually  as  our  exhibi- 
tions are  held  !  For  a  rule,  they  are  disciples  of  the  lucrative 
faith  that  patient  waiters  are  no  losers  ;  so,  wherefore  should 
not  their  laps  be  ready  to  catch  flower  or  fruit,  if  perchance 
contributors  do  not  care  to  take  them  home  !  This  may  sound 
cynical  to  some  ;  yet  who  of  all  that  have  been  beneficiaries  of 
our  hospitality  and  gratuitous  instruction,  have  been  moved  to 
pay  the  small  sum  that  would  constitute  them  members  of  the 
Society  !  How  many  grudged  even  the  pittance  that  was  neces- 
sarily charged  for  admission  to  our  late  peerless  display  of  all 
the  choicer  autumnal  fruits  ! 

But  still  there  are  signs  that  our  work  has  not  been  wholly 
unprofitable.  At  no  exhibition,  in  later  years,  were  there  so 
many  new  contributors  as  upon  October  13th,  ulto.,  when  our 
tables  were  heaped  to  profusion.  Unwonted  names  met  the 
eye  of  your  Secretary  as  winners  of  awards  ;  and  he  could  but 
wish  that  it  might  be  his  good  fortune  to  inscribe  them  upon 
certificates  of  membership.  Having  taken  the  first  easy  step, 
let  us  trust  to  their  good  judgment  to  impel  them  forward, 
until  they  finally  conclude  to  affiliate  with  the  Society.  For 
indeed  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  our  ranks,  perceptibly 
thinned  of  late,  should  be  strongly  augmented  by  the  enlist- 
ment of  worthy  recruits.  Upon  a  single  morning  of  October, 
last  past,  it  became  my  official  duty  to  minute  upon  the  record 
the  concurrent  deaths  of  three  who  for  years  have  shared  our 
fortunes.  Such  losses  a  Society  like  our  own,  from  its  very 
character  restricted  in  numbers,  can  ill  afford.  Shall  we  not, 
each  and  all,  make  an  individual  and  collective  effort  to  secure 
the  accession  of  that  very  considerable  number  who  perhaps 
require  but  the  invitation  that  shall  assure  them  of  welcome. 
The  payment  of  an  inconsiderable  sum  at  once  opens  to  them 
the   free  use    and  enjoyment   of  our   library,   in  its    specialty 
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acknowledging  few  superiors ;  but  also  makes  them  copar- 
ceners in  the  ownership  of  this  valuable  parcel  of  real  estate 
dedicated  to  our  particular  science  and  practice. 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  legal  incorporation  of  this 
Society  was  celebrated,  with  enthusiasm  and  pride,  on  the  third 
of  March,  ulto.,  and  a  full  account  of  it  is  recorded  in  our  latest 
published  Transactions.  I  should  not  now  refer  to  that  narra- 
tive, were  it  not  my  first  official  opportunity  to  take  suitable 
notice  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  unsettle  all  established  horti- 
cultural tradition.  In  his  remarks  responsive  to  the  toast  com- 
memorating his  uncle,  our  First  President,  Mr.  Samuel  S. 
Green,  City  Librarian,  took  advantage  of  our  presumed  igno- 
rance of  biblical  exegesis,  declaring  that  we  are  not  warranted, 
from  anything  in  the  Septuagint,  to  conclude  that  it  was  an 
apple  which  tempted  Eve  !  And  yet  the  sole  basis  for  his  very 
serious  contention  is  the  statement  that,  according  to  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew, — "  the  serpent  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,"  &c.,  tacitly  admitting  that  he 
does  not  pretend  to  know  what  kind  of  fruit  that  tree  bore  ! 
Now  is  not  this  a  pretty  frail  foundation  for  an  argument  that  is 
aimed  to  shake  the  faith  of  ages?  Not  the  Apple,  forsooth! 
The  Scripture  declares  it  to  have  been  "good  for  food  and 
pleasant  to  the  eye."  How  can  you  describe  the  Apple  more 
clearly?  Eve  was  no  fool,  if  she  did  manifest  curiosity.  She 
saw  something  well  worth  her  while  to  investigate  and — paid  as 
much  heed  to  prohibition  as  it  gets  now  !  What  fruit  has  come 
down  to  us  that  will  more  richly  repay  antiquarian  research  and 
trouble  than  this  staple  product  of  Eden — alias  -Massachusetts  ? 
I  perceive  the  look  of  incredulity,  as  though  you  would  chal- 
lenge my  right  to  identify  our  noble  Commonwealth  with  the 
primeval  Hortus.  But  suppose  that  I  claim  the  lost  Atlantis  to 
have  been  the  original  home  of  our  first  parents, — how  shall 
you  dispute  my  assertion?  And  if  anywhere  in  Atlantis,  or 
its  proximity,  where  could  it  have  been  located  so  felicitously 
as  here  in  Massachusetts, — the  Vinland  of  re-discovery  :  a  land 
whose  granite  and  ice  are  once   again  made  to  bourgeon  and 
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blossom  as  in  the  olden  days  before  the  Fall  ;  ere  yet  the 
Tempter  had  left  his  trail  in  River,  Early  Harvest,  or  Astra- 
chan  ! 

Does  common  acceptance  throughout  the  centuries  go  for 
nothing?  Where  does  Satan  come  in,  with  Mr.  Green  for  in- 
terpreter? Grant  that  "  the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  aliy 
beast  of  the  field."  Does  that  establish  his  identity  with 
Lucifer, — Son  of  the  Morning  ?     Yet, — who  doubts  it ! 

Does  not  etymology  throw  a  clear  light  upon  this  whole  con- 
tention? You  have  heard  of  malum  'prohibitum^ — the  ancient 
synonym  for  rum  or  lager.  But  malum  is  also  Latin  for 
Apple.  In  Doric  it  was  waXov.  Now  if  you  will  cut  the 
leaves  of  your  Paradise  Lost,  you  will  discover  that  the  poet 
of  that  earliest  secession  attunes  the  march  of  the  Satanic 
levies, 

•'  In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders." 

If  then  the  origin  of  the  Doric  is  so  remote,  what  can  be 
more  manifest  than  that  ojdhr^  escaped  from  Babel  and,  in  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  became  transmuted  into  malum — the 
Latin  name  indiscriminately  of  Evil,  or  of  the  noblest  of  fruits. 

Must  not  our  associate,  from  the  stores  of  learning  that  he 
has  garnered,  and  with  which  he  is  in  such  constant,  close  com- 
munion, devise  a  more  plausible  exegesis  than  the  one  of  nega- 
tion simply  that  has  deluded  him  these  many  years  ! 

If  this  Society  intends  to  be  represented  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  in  Chicago,  this  meeting  should  authorize  the  Trus- 
tees to  take  the  preliminary  steps  in  preparation.  It  would  be 
wise,  perhaps,  should  you  see  fit  to  approve  such  action,  to 
appoint  a  committee  which  may  determine  in  what  manner  and 
to  what  extent  you  will  put  in  your  appearance.  The  lessons 
of  former  experience  are  not  without  valuable  instruction. 
A.  D.  1876,  it  was  thought  best  to  challenge  a  special  competi- 
tion in  the  choicer  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  ;  the  plate  of 
each  variety  adjudged  superior  to  become  the  property  of  the 
Society,  by  gift  or  purchase,  and  thereafter  to  be  entered  at 
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Philadelphia,  the  name  of  each  grower  being  left  conspicuous. 
Mr.  Henry  Phelps,  then  pre-eminent  as  a  Judge  of  Fruit,  was 
designated  to  take  charge  of  the  entire  collection,  and  to  see 
that  it  was  properly  arranged.  As  some  of  you  may  never 
have  known,  and  other  some  have  forgotten,  how  the  Society, 
aiid  its  individual  exhibitors  fared  at  that  first  Centennial  of  the 
Republic,  the  record  is  recited,  in  this  connection,  for  general 
information  : 

♦'Under  the  date  of  February  15th,  A.  D.  1877,  your  Secre- 
tary received  an  Official  Notification  from  the  Director-General 
of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission  that  the  '  Group 
Judges '  had  reported  in  favor  of  an  '  Award '  to  the  Worcester 
County  Horticultural  Society  for  its  'Product,' — 'sixty  (60) 
varieties  of  Apples,'  for  the  following  reasons,  viz.  :  '  Large 
and  interesting  collection  of  Apples ;  the  following  very  well 
grown : — Leicester  Sweet,  Winter  Harvey,  Pomme  Water, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Williams's  Favorite,  Holden  Pippin,  Porter, 
Summer  Pippin,  Mexico,  Roxbury  Russet,  Gravenstein, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Cogswell,  and  Primate.  Also,  for  "Salis- 
bury's Seedling,"  and  a  seedling  from  "Northern  Spy," — both 
thought  to  be  worthy  of  trial.'  Which  Report  the  Centennial 
Commission  had  accepted,  approving  its  reasons  and  decreeing 
an  '  Award'  in  conformity  therewith." 

"The  next  succeeding  mail  brought  another  letter  from 
Director  Goshorn  announcing  that  an  '  Award'  had  been  recom- 
mended and  decreed  to  this  Society,  as  such,  for  forty-three 
(43)  dishes  of  Pears,  from  seventeen  (17)  growers.  This  col- 
lection is  one  of  very  i?reat  merit,  showing  the  intelligent  cul- 
ture necessary  to  produce  such  handsome  fruit  in  a  very  un- 
favorable season." 

"Awards  were  also  decreed  to  individual  members  of  our 
Society,  as  follows,  viz.  : 

"  William  H.  Earle,  for  six  varieties  of  Pears,  all  large  and 
well-grown,  including  the  Bartlett  and  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
which  are  exceptionally  fine." 

"John  C.  Newton,  for  one  dish  of  'Paradise  of  Autumn' 
pears  which  are  grown  to  great  perfection." 

"Newell  Wood  (Millbury,  Mass.),  for  one  plate  of  Doyenne 
Boussoc,  very  finely  grown,  perfect  in  form  and  color." 

"  Edward  W.  Lincoln,  for  one  plate  of  Beurre  Bosc,  and  one 
of  Washington,  both  of  which  are  very  attractive  dishes  of 
fruit." 
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**  Mrs.  George  A.  Chamberlain  exhibits  one  dish  of  the 
Howell,  very  tinely  grown  and  exquisitely  colored." 

"  O.  B.  Had  wen,  for  one  plate  of  Ananas  d'Ete,  fine  in  size, 
perfect  in  form,  and  beautifully  colored." 

But  few  of  the  Diplomas  then  awarded  grace  our  walls,  from 
which  all  of  them  should  be  suspended  ;  a  source  of  pride  in 
the  past  and  an  incentive  to  noble  emulation  in  the  future. 

At  that  Centennial  Celebration,  in  Philadelphia,  only  State 
Societies  were  recognized,  officially.  A  similar  rule  is  under- 
stood to  govern  for  the  Columbian  Exposition,  A.  D.  1893,  in 
Chicago.  The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  has  secured 
one  thousand  (1,000)  square  feet  of  space;  and  a  copy  of  a 
circular  addressed  to  "  Farmers  and  Horticulturists,"  has  been 
received  by  your  Secretary,  officially,  which  may  doubtless  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  call  from  Macedonia.  There  should 
be  nowhere  apprehension  that  our  aid  will  not  be  welcomed,  as 
it  certainly  would  not  be  lacking,  in  any  generous,  well-advised 
rivalry  to  see  who  shall  do  most  to  insure  a  pomological  display 
that  may  reflect  credit  upon  the  Commonwealth. 

Yet,  before  we  sufier  the  Society  to  be  committed,  beyond 
recall,  to  a  share  in  the  competition  at  Chicago,  for  pre- 
eminence in  the  Pomological  Department,  there  are  questions 
of  grave  moment  to  be  considered  and  determined.  This  coun- 
try, wherein  we  dwell  because  of  nativity  for  the  most  part, 
and  are  horticulturists  altogether  from  choice,  is  wide-spread, 
stretching  from  Arctic  to  Tropic.  Wo  endure  every  diversity 
of  climate,  involving  changes  so  sudden  and  extreme  as  to 
wholly  defy  calculation  in  advance.  The  Oranges  of  Califor- 
nia do  not  ripen  with  those  of  Florida ;  and  Apples  may  be 
past  their  prime  in  the  Middle  States  when  they  have  scarcely 
attained  maturity  throughout  New  England.  Under  such  un- 
certain conditions,  themselves  liable  to  be  modified  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  varying  seasons,  the  Fruit  of  a  Continent  will  be 
challenged  to  a  close,  if  amicable,  rivalry.  At  what  precise 
date  is  an  over-ruling  problem  for  us.  October  is  the  month 
of  Fruit,  here  in  Worcester  County,  as  you  have  so  recently 
had  ocular  demonstration.     A  week  or  two  may  make  all  the 
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difference  between  success  or  defeat.  Who  can  say  by  how 
much  the  growth  of  Cornice  or  Sheldon  was  diminished,  because 
of  the  fierce  winds  which  hurled  them  to  the  ground  towards 
the  close  of  last  September?  Every  day,  as  the  period  of 
maturity  approaches,  adds  to  the  size  of  those  superb  Pears  ; 
and  in  their  case  bulk,  gradually  attained,  is  never  inconsistent 
with  quality.  Again,  would  not  two  or  three  weeks  longer 
upon  the  tree  have  developed  yet  more  strikingly  the  para- 
mount excellence  of  such  Greenings  and  Hubbardstons  as  were 
lately  taken  to  Boston,  to  show  Civicus  what  Rusticus  can  do 
when  he  sets  about  it !  The  late  John  Milton  Earle  was 
emphatic  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion  that  the  last  four 
weeks,  just  prior  to  maturity,  did  more  to  augment  the  size 
and  improve  the  quality  of  Apples,  and  Pears,  than  the  entire 
previous  period  of  growth.  Even  were  that  position  extreme, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  those  Autumnal  Fruits  are  best  whose 
harvest  is  deferred  until  the  peril  from  freezing  is  too  imminent 
to  be  risked  longer. 

Whatsoever  our  plans  for  the  Columbian  Exposition,  to  be 
timely  they  must  be  early  determined.  We  must  effect  an 
understanding  with  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
whereby  we  may  ascertain  if  the  rule  is  inexorable  that  contri- 
butions shall  have  been  grown  in  1892,  as  now  so  curtly  an- 
nounced. The  Columbian  Exposition,  itself,  is  not  to  open 
until  May,  1893.  Why  then  should  such  an  irrational  condi- 
tion be  imposed  upon  the  products  of  Horticulture,  annual  in 
development,  and  which  should  be  shown  in  perfection,  if  at 
all !  Is  there  any  other  Department  in  which  it  is  to  be  a  pre- 
requisite that  articles  must  be  shop-worn  or  stale  ?  The  fruit 
of  a  preceding  year  no  more  represents  the  actual  product  of 
an  orchard  than  does  a  nurseryman  !  "  Grown  in  1892  and 
preserved  in  cold  storage,"  forsooth  !  Not  by  such  methods 
did  Massachusetts  attain  her  proud  position  in  the  Horticultural 
Exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Philadelphia,  A.  D.  1876; 
and  by  no  such  agencies  will  she  be  able  to  "  maintain  the  same 
hioh  standard  of  excellence."  Individuals  are  untrammelled 
and  can  contribute,  or  withhold,  as  suits  their  judgment  and 
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taste.  But  let  it  never  be  charged  with  justice,  against  the 
Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society,  as  such,  that  it  pros- 
tituted its  lofty  mission  to  any  ignoble  aims  ;  or  so  demeaned 
itself  as  to  underlie  the  reproach, — the  more  bitter  because  so 
true, — that 

"  The  funeral  baked  meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables." 

Why  these  altered,  unnatural  conditions?  Why  stringent 
exactions  in  behalf  of  a  dead,  or  phantom,  memory  that  were 
not  imposed  when  the  continued,  vigorous  life  of  our  Republic 
was  to  be  commemorated  I  Not  thus, — by  no  cold  storage  !  by 
no  attempt  to  evade  or  subvert  natural  laws  :  by  no  cunning- 
appliances  of  the  huckster ;  did  your  exhibits  at  the  Centennial 
of  the  Republic  achieve  the  distinction  whereof  the  evidence  is 
so  manifest  from  these  walls.  We  are  told  that  "the  irreat 
development  of  Horticulture  in  the  United  States,  since  1876, 
renders  necessary  most  strenuous  efforts  to  retain  the  leader- 
ship which  our  beloved  State  has  always  held."  The  precise 
character  or  magnitude  of  that  "great  development"  is  not 
clearly  apparent,  unless  we  accept  for  it  that  latest  hobl)y  of 
florists  —  the  craze  in  Chrysanthemum.  Many  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  Centennial  Exhibition ;  and  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  were  it  impossible  to  improve  upon  the  tentative 
policy  of  that  almost  forgotten  period.  There  would  inevitably 
be  great  changes  in  the  variety  of  fruits  that  we  might  select, 
since  pomological,  like  all  other  taste,  is  fickle;  and  the  kind 
that  tickles  the  palate  of  one  generation  becomes  insipid  to  its 
successor.  Of  course  certain  Apples  and  Pears  are,  and  bid 
fair  to  continue,  standards  of  excellence  at  all  times  and  every- 
where that  they  can  be  grown.  But  novelties  are  introduced, 
— the  product  of  cultural  skill  or  natural  evolution  ;  and  surely, 
if  slowly,  the  inferior  are  neglected  or  summarily  discarded. 

Personally,  I  have  serious  distrust  if  the  fruit  of  the  present 
season  will  keep  well.  Its  tendency  is,  rather,  to  ripen  early, 
if  not  prematurely  ;  when,  in  spite  of  every  artifice  for  its  pres- 
ervation, it  must  soon  decay.  The  Massachusetts  Society  is 
'  4 
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willing-  and  ready  to  try  the  experiment.  We  may  well  wish 
it  success,  reserving  our  own  energies,  as  an  organization,  for 
efforts  whose  result  cannot  be  doubted.  Manuring  now,  culti- 
vating in  Spring,  thinning  in  early  Summer,  we  can  prepare 
ourselves  to  reinforce  the  Massachusetts  Society  at  Chicago  by 
seasonable  and  adequate  reserves.  If  our  co-operation  is  not 
wanted,  on  such  reasonable  terms,  we  shall  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no  blame  can  attach  to  the  Worces- 
ter County  Horticultural  Society,  should  the  high  standard 
heretofore  upheld  by  the  Commonwealth  be  materially  lowered 
in  the  impending  rush  and  ruck  of  nations. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted 

[by] 

EDWAED  WINSLOW  LINCOLN, 

Secretary. 

Horticultural  Hall, 

Worcester,  Massachusetts, 

JVovember  2d,  A.  D.  1892. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


"Worcester,  November  2,  1892. 

To  THE  Members  or  the 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

Your  Librarian,  in  consolidating  his  report  for  the  past  two 
years,  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Library  has 
been  open  continuously  from  7.30  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m.,  six  days 
of  the  week  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  which  seems  to  be 
appreciated  by  a  more  general  resort  to  the  Library  as  a  read- 
ing-room, and  for  the  supply  of  books. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  during  the  past  two 
years  : 

Reports  from  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States;  Nos.  119  to 
141,  inclusive  ; 

Index  to  Vol.  34  ; 

Special  Consular  Report  of  Food  Preservation  in  Foreign 
Countries ;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Album  of  Agricultural  Graphics,  showing  the  values  per  acre 
of  crops  raised  in  the  United  States : 

Farmers'  Bulletin,  Nos.  2,  3,  4; 

No.  7,  Spraying  Fruit  Trees  for  Insects,  Pests  and  Fungus 
Diseases,  with  special  consideration  of  the  subject  in  its  relation 
to  the  public  health  ; 

Illustrations  of  North  American  Grasses  ;  George  Vasey  ; 

Additional  evidence  on  the  communicability  of  Peach  Yellows 
and  Rosette  ;  E.  F.  Smith  ; 

Report  uf  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1890  ; 

Album  of  Agricultural   Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1891  ; 

L'nited  States  Experiment  Station  Records,  Nos.  5  and  6, 
Vol.  3  ;  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Bulletin  No.  1,  Honorary  Degrees  as  Conferred  in  American 
Colleges  ; 

History  of  Higher  Education  in  Alabama  ; 
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History  of  Higher  Education  in  Indiana  ; 

History  of  Higher  Education  in  Michigan  ; 

History  of  Higher  Education  in  Ohio  ; 

History  of  Higher  Education  in  Massachusetts  ; 

The  Teachings  and  History  of  Mathematics  in  the  United 
States  ; 

Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue  ;  Charles  A.  Cutter ; 

Fourth  International  Congress  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia ; 

Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Vols.  No.  1  and 
2,  1888  and  1889  ;  bound  ; 

Publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  from 
1867  to  1890,  with  sub-index;  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Bulletins  Nos.  1,  2,  5,  7,  9,  31,  33,  34  and  35  ;  Bureau  of 
American  Republics. 

Census  Bulletins,  United  States  : 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

Viticulture. 

Horticulture  and  Nurseries. 

Agriculture  and  Truck  Farming. 

Horticultural  Department,  United  States : 
Paper  on  Horticulture,  and  Kindred  Subjects  ;  William  Saun- 
ders. 

Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experimental  Station  :  Bulle- 
tins Nos.  21  to  43,  inclusive. 
Annual  Reports,  1890  and  1891. 
Announcement  of  Courses  for  1892  and  1893. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College  Experimental  Station  : 
Bulletins  Nos.  67  to  87,  inclusive. 

Rhode  Island    State  Agricultural    School  and   Experimental 
Station:   Bulletins  Nos.  8  to  18,  inclusive. 
Annual  Report,  1890  ;  Parts  1  and  2. 
Annual  Report,  1891  ;  Part  2. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College :  Twenty-eighth  Annual 
Report;  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report;  Bulletins  Nos.  40  to  43, 
inclusive. 

Special  Circulars  on  Commercial  Fertilizers  and  Concentrated 
Feed  Stuffs. 

Special  Circular  ;  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology. 

Hatch  Experimental  Station:  Bulletins  Nos.  11  to  19,  inclu- 
sive. 
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Circulars  on  Corn  Fertilizers. 
Circulars  on  Analysis  of  Commercial  Fertilizers. 
Meteorological  Observatory  ;    Bulletins  Nos.  28  to  45,  inclu- 
sive. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  1890. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  :  Annual  Report 
for  1890  and  1891 ;  Crop  Reports  for  1891  ;  Nos.  1  to  5,  inclu- 
sive ;  Crop  Reports  for  1892  ;  Nos.  1  to  5,  inclusive. 

Insecticides  and  Their  Applications  ;  by  F.  H.  Fowler. 

Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society : 
Parts  1  and  2,  1889  ;  Parts  1  and  2,  1890  ;  and  Part  1,  1891. 

Reports  of  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1890 
and  1891  ;  T.  S.  Gold,  Secretary. 

Report  of  Missouri  Horticultural  Society,  1891. 

Report  and  Catalogue  of  Harvard  College,  1890  and  1891. 

Report  of  the  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations  of  Massachu- 
setts, 1891  ;  1st  annual. 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Streets  of  Newton. 

Report  of  Parks-Commission,  1891,  Worcester. 

Report  of  Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  1890  and  1891. 

Report  of  Worcester  County  North  Agricultural  Society,  1891 . 

Report  of  the  President  of  Clark  University,  and  Second 
Annual  Register. 

Address;  Mayor  F.  A.  Harrington's  Inaugural,  1891  and 
1892. 

Speech  of  J.  H.  Walker. 

Speech  of  Henry  George  ;  Protection  or  Free  Trade. 

Movement  for  Better  Roads  ;  Col.  A.  A.  Pope. 

Treatise  on  Economic  Grasses  ;  Dan.  Batcheler. 

How  to  Plant  a  Place  ;  E.  A.  Long. 

Worcester  Town  Records,  1795  to  1800  ;  1801  to  1805  ;  180G 
to  1810,  and  1811  to  1816. 

The  Silva  of  North  America ;  a  description  of  the  trees  which 
grow  naturally  in  North  America,  exclusive  of  Mexico.  By 
Prof.  Charles  S.  Sargent.  Illustrated  with  figures  and  analysis 
drawn  from  Nature,  by  Charles  E.  Faxon,  and  engraved  by 
Philibert  and  Eugene  Picart ;  Vols.  1,  2,  3,  4.     Dewey  Fund. 

The  Trees  of  Northeastern  America,  by  Charles  S.  Newhall. 
Society. 

Carnation  Culture,  by  L.  L.  Lanborn.     Society. 

Utah,  by  C.  C.  Smith. 

Journal  of  Horticulture  ;  English  ;  Vols.  22,  23  and  24  ;  new 
series  ;  bound. 
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Curtis'  Botanical  Magazine ;  Vols.  46  and  47  ;  third  series  ; 
bound. 

Revue  Horticole,  1890,  and  1891  ;  bound. 

American  Florist,  1891  and  1892. 

Country  Gentleman,  1891  and  1892. 

Garden  and  Forest,  1891  and  1892. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman,  1891  and  1892. 

American  Gardening,  1891. 

American  Garden,  1892. 

Popular  Gardening,  1891. 

Vick's  Magazine,  1891  aad  1892. 

American  Agriculturist,  1891  and  1892. 

Worcester  Commercial,  1892. 

Mehan's  Gardening  and  Wild   Flowers,   1891  and  1892. 

Health  Bulletin  of' State  Board  of  Tennessee,  1891  and  1892. 

Agricultural  Gazette,  English,  1891  and  1892. 

Gardener's  Chronicle,  English,  1891  and  1892. 

Garden,  English,  1891  and  1892. 

Gardening  Illustrated,  English,  1891  and  1892. 

Gift  from  S.  B.  Woodward,  M.  D.  : 

Transactions   of  Massachusetts  Agricultural    Societies,   1847. 

Address  before  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1820;  Timothy  Pickering. 

Fourth  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts  ;  Franklin 
and  Middlesex  Counties. 

The  New  American  Orchardist ;  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Flowers,  1835  ;  Wm.  Kenrick. 

American  Fruit  Book,  1849  ;  S.  W.  Cole. 

The  Cultivator;  Vol.  2,  1835  and  1836;  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society. 

New  York  Farmer  and  American  Gardener's  Magazine ;  Vol. 
9,  1836  ;  D.  K.  Miner. 

Transactions  of  Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  1844  and 
1865. 

First,  second,  third  and  fourth  annual  reports  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Massachusetts  ;  bound  in  one  vol. 

Reports  of  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society  ;  1831  to 
1838,  inclusive. 

European  Agriculture ;  Henry  Coleman. 

Vol.  1,  bound. 

Parts  6  to  10,  inclusive,  of  Vol.  2. 

Transactions  of  Hartford  County  (Conn.)  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty ;  1843  and  1844. 
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First  Annual  Report  of  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Society  ; 
1842  and  1843. 

Gift  from  Mrs.  A.  B.  R.  Sprague  : 
Vick  Magazine ;  Vols.  2,  3,  4  and  5,  bound. 
Vols.  7,  10  and  11  complete,  unbound. 
Vols.  6,  8  and  9  ;  one  number  lacking  in  each. 
January  and  February  of  1889. 

Census  of  Massachusetts,  1885  ;  Part  2,  Vol.  1,  and  Vol.  3, 
bound. 

Manual  of  General  Court,  1880. 

Gift  from  Edward  W.  Lincoln  : 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America ;  edition  of  1846,  with  col- 
ored plates. 

Transactions  of  Worcestei-  County  Horticultural  Society, 
1847  to  1868  ;  calf  bound. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted 

ADIN  A.  HIXON, 

Libi'arian. 


I3th  January,  A.  D.  1893. 


ESSAY 

BY 

O.   B.  HADWP:N,  of  Worcester. 
Theme: — Deciduous  avd  Goniferons   Trees. 


Mr.  President: 

I  do  not  propose  in  the  following  remarks  to  discuss  the  questions  of 
planting  trees,  either  for  shelter,  or  shade,  or  ornamental  effect,  only ; 
but  to  encourage  their  planting  in  country  places  or  on  farms,  and  on 
the  roadsides,  and  to  influence  the  true  lovers  of  rural  life  to  make  their 
homes  and  surroundings  more  pleasant  and  more  valuable  with  tree 
planting,  and  induce,  if  I  can,  the  care  of  trees  at  all  stages  of 
growth.  It  will  be  impossible,  at  this  time,  to  designate  all  our  beau- 
tiful trees  even  by  name,  but  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  most 
prominent  kinds. 

The  subject  allotted  me  for  this  meeting  is  "  Deciduous  and  Con- 
iferous Trees."  Thirteen  years  ago  I  spoke  of  trees  to  this  Society, 
describing  those  sorts  generally  used  in  ornamenting  grounds,  both 
public  and  private ;  the  great  variety  of  trees  indigenous  to  this  coun- 
try, with  the  addition  of  the  vast  number  of  foreign  introduction  that 
thrive  so  well  in  this  climate,  affording  the  lovers  of  nature  and  those 
who  have  a  cultivated  taste  ample  scope  for  full  enjoyment.  Trees 
are  at  once  the  finest  objects  of  grandeur  and  beauty  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Both  in  summer  and  winter,  in  spring  time  and  autumn, 
they  are  objects  of  interest ;  when  the  warm  days  in  spring  awaken  the 
buds  that  have  been  dormant  during  winter,  and  the  new-born  leaf 
springs  into  life,  and  so  soon  develops  into  leaf,  tlie  rapid  changes  in 
all  the  shadings  and  tints  of  color,  from  the  opening  bud  in  the  spring 
to  the  mature  leaf  of  the  autumn,  giving  charm  to  the  landscape, 
wherever  trees  are  planted  or  grown,  to  those  who  have  an  apprecia- 
tive eye  for  the  adornment  and  embellishment  of  grounds.     Every 
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hardy  tree,  no  matter  whether  indigenous  or  foreign,  is  always  an 
addition  to  the  variety  and  the  beauty  of  tree  culture. 

The  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society,  with  its  iifty  seasons 
of  planting  and  its  influence  during  this  period,  has  made  its  teachings 
manifest  in  what  tree  planting  will  effect ;  in  many  places  within  the 
County,  and  many  lands  about  the  City,  now  beautifully  adorned  by  trees 
of  stately  growth,  which  were  then  utterly  destitute  of  tree  or  shrub. 
Now  then,  from  my  experience  and  observation  for  many  years,  I  am 
convinced  that  all  homesteads  of  any  pretentions  can  be  improved  b}^ 
judicious  tree  planting,  and  nothing  can  embellish  our  farms  like  trees 
well  planted  and  cared  for.  Every  well  regulated  and  pleasing  farm 
should  be  abundantly  planted  with  forest  trees,  which  in  many  in- 
stances are  suggestive  of  the  better  and  more  refined  farm  life. 

There  is  no  need  of  difficult  or  arbitrary  rules  in  tree  planting, 
especially  on  farms.  We  may  plant  each  tree  on  soil  adapted  to  its 
growth,  and  place  each  tree  wherein  it  will  best  fit  the  situation,  and 
by  so  doing  add  an  accomplishment  to  the  farm  and  a  charm  to  the 
landscape,  and  a  little  pride  to  the  owners. 

Farm  homesteads,  when  not  enriched  either  by  trees  or  shrubs,  are 
unmeaning,  unsatisfying,  and  seem  devoid  of  all  the  comforts  or 
accomplishments  of  rural  aptitude.  The  old  school  of  farmers  were 
well  trained  in  early  life  to  cut  trees,  and  not  to  plant  them,  but  time 
has  wrought  an  entire  change  in  his  former  and  present  conditions, 
and  he  must  plant  trees  that  are  beautiful  at  all  times ;  that  are  be- 
yond comparison  in  their  scenii^  feature  in  the  landscape  and  home- 
stead. What  the  farms  hereabout  lack  most  are  trees,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  the  great  change  in  the  beauty  of  the  land  that 
may  be  effected  by  judicious  planting. 

The  American  Elm  has,  from  the  earliest  period,  held  the  front  rank 
as  a  stately,  shady  tree,  overshadowing  every  other  tree  in  the  forest. 
The  Elm  is  emphatically  a  New  England  tree,  differing  in  forms  and 
habits  of  growth.  The  grand  and  noble  elms  of  New  Haven  seem  to 
have  a  type  exclusively  their  own,  with  stately  trunks  unequalled,  and 
tops  so  well  furnished  with  arching  and  graceful  limbs  to  at  once  be- 
come the  sovereign  of  other  woods.  The  Roger  Williams  Elm  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  is  another  tree  of  gigantic  form,  stately  bej'ond 
comparison,  and  has  been  a  landmark  for  centuries,  and  outlived  gen- 
erations of  men  and  will  outlive  generations  to  come. 

The  Elms  of  Lancaster,  in  this  County,  are  also  a  magnificent 
strain,  differing  in  their  habit  of  growth  from  other  species  found 
elsewhere,  and   forming  the  most  distinguished  feature  of  the  Town. 
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In  plantiug  the  Elm  it  should  be  given  ample  space.  It  should  have 
room  in  accordance  with  its  strength,  as  no  other  tree  will  thrive  near 
it.  The  leaf  or  foliage  is  not  equal  to  the  foliage  of  other  ornamental 
trees,  either  in  form  or  in  color.  The  English  and  Scotch  Elms  thrive 
hereabout,  the  foliage  is  thicker  and  heavier,  and  the  trees  are  more 
compact  but  not  as  graceful  and  pleasing  as  the  native  Elms  of  New 
England. 

The  Maples  are  strong  competitors  with  the  Elms  in  streets,  parks, 
and  private  grounds,  and  are  general  favorites.  Several  sorts  are 
indigenous  to  Massachusetts.  The  red,  Acer  Mubrum,  the  rock,  Acer 
Sacchnrinnm,  the  white,  Acer  Dasycarpum,  and  the  striped  bark,  or 
Acer  Pen7isylvanicum,  and  I  occasionally  find  trees  that  appear  to  be 
sports  and  unnamed.  Maples,  both  indigenous  and  foreign,  comprise 
upwards  of  sixty  varieties,  and  new  acquisitions  are  brought  out 
every  season.  There  is  no  family  of  trees  that  have  greater  variety 
of  form  and  foliage,  with  all  shades  of  coloring,  and  no  family  in 
their  variety  more  conspicuous,  either  single  or  in  groups,  when  well 
planted  or  cared  for,  in  any  grounds. 

The  Oak,  Quercus,  comprises  the  largest  family  of  the  native  trees, 
and  perhaps  the  longest  lived.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
each  species,  or  even  designate  them  by  name,  if  I  knew  them,  and 
while  they  comprise  the  most  sturdy  trees  and  live  to  the  greatest  age, 
while  all  are  very  beautiful  in  leaf  and  acorn,  nevertheless  they  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  largely  artificially  planted  in  this  country ;  but  those 
who  have  the  fortitude  to  plant  the  Oak,  or  even  to  protect  them  from 
the  axe,  are  well  repaid.  For  is  there  anything  in  Nature  more  noble 
than  the  gigantic  Oak?  the  enduring  qualities  as  well  as  the  great 
beauty  and  variety  of  leaf  rendering  each  sort  objects  of  great 
interest. 

The  Oaks  root  deeply  into  the  ground,  therefore  are  difficult  of 
transplanting  unless  nursery  grown,  or  taken  from  the  woods  when 
small.  The  White  Oak,  Scarlet  Oak,  Red  Oak,  Yellow  Oak,  Chest- 
nut Oak,  are  all  natives  of  this  county.  Then  we  have  many  foreign 
sorts  that  are  very  interesting  in  their  habit  of  growth,  with  curiously 
cut  foliage ;   as  a  family  they  deserve  to  be  more  extensively  planted. 

The  Beeches,  Fagus,  are  among  the  most  valuable  trees  for  all 
places,  and  in  their  variety  differ  in  a  marked  degree  from  other  trees. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Beech  family  is  the  tendency  to  retain  its 
foliage  during  the  winter,  and  although  browned  by  frost,  or  green, 
this  renders  the  tree  picturesque  the  year  round.  The  White  Beech,  in- 
digenous here,  thrives  better  farther  north.     The  branches  extend  in  a 
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horizontal  position,  the  leaf  is  a  light  green,  with  a  singular  graceful- 
ness in  its  effect. 

The  English  is  more  compact  and  of  slower  growth  than  the  native, 
is  stronger  in  form  and  color  of  foliage,  which  remains  ou  the  tree 
during  winter  and  until  the  new  leaf  puts  forth  in  spring. 

The  Purple  Beech  is  a  tree  that  is  so  strikingly  different  from 
other  trees  that  it  is  always  an  acquisition  in  any  grounds,  and  always 
an  object  of  admiration ;  the  dark  rich  color  of  its  leaves,  its  shapely 
form  and  spreading  branches,  seem  to  combine  the  qualities  that  are 
unsurpassed.  They  also  prove  to  be  long  lived,  but  thrive  best  in  a 
rich,  retentive  soil,  which  has  a  marked  effect  in  the  foliage. 

The  Fern  Leaved  Beech  is  also  a  charming  tree,  with  its  leaf  so 
artistically  cut,  furnished  with  the  greatest  abundance,  and  withal  so 
light  and  feathery,  it  makes  a  round,  compact  head  until  old,  when  it 
branches  out  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  superb  tree  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  in  this  country. 

The  Birches,  Betnla,  are  an  ornamental  class  of  trees,  quite  distinct 
in  their  habits,  in  shape,  and  foliage,  seeming  well  adapted  for  many 
situations,  and  very  effective  in  the  landscape. 

The  Cut-leaved,  or  European  Birch,  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  more 
are  planted  than  of  other  sorts.  It  makes  a  very  graceful  tree  of  up 
right  growth,  and  requires  comparatively  little  space. 

The  Canoe  Birch  is  a  native,  of  robust  habit,  the  trunk  often  more 
than  two  feet  in  diameter,  with  thick  glossy  leaves. 

The  Black  Birch,  the  Yellow,  and  the  Gray,  are  all  natives,  and 
when  properly  planted  add  many  pleasing  features  to  the  landscape. 

The  INIagnolias  form  a  class  of  trees,  that  when  in  flower  are  more 
striking  than  any  .  Fifty  years  ago  they  were  not  considered  hardy, 
were  usually  strawed  up  in  winter,  but  later  years  have  proved  them 
not  only  hardy  but  thrifty, —  a  most  interesting  and  ornamental  family. 

The  Magnolia  Acuminata  is  a  native  of  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  from  latitude  44°  to  the  interior  of  Georgia.  As  an  ornament- 
al tree  nothing  can  be  more  magnificent,  its  stately  height — 60  feet — 
symmetrical  form,  its  long,  deep  green  foliage,  its  beautiful  flowers 
and  unique  fruit,  resembling  a  small  cucumber,  these  combinations 
render  it  a  beautiful  tree  for  the  lawn.  The  largest  specimen  in  this 
county  is  in  front  of  the  residence  of  Colonel  Wiuslow,  in  Leicester. 

The  Magnolias,  both  native  and  exotic,  are  not  as  freely  planted  as 
they  deserve  to  be ;  the  Soulangeana,  the  Conspicua,  the  Tripetela,  the 
Macrophylla,  the  Glauca,  with  a  dozen  others  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction that  promise  well,  are  the  finest  flowering  trees  we  have.     By 
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giving  them  a  sheltered  situation  and  a  rich,  retentive  soil,  they  well 
repay  the  care  they  receive. 

The  Magnolia  Soulangeana  is  one  of  the  strongest  growing  of  the 
Chinese  varieties,  makes  a  compact  head,  and  produces  the  greatest 
profusion  of  white  and  purple  flowers.  They  make  seed  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  which  grow  readily. 

The  Magnolia  Conspicua  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Chinese  varieties.  It  makes  a  symmetrical  tree,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  strikingly  beautiful  white  flowers. 

Magnolia  Lennei  is  not  as  strong  in  its  growth,  but  is  a  free  bloomer 
of  crimson-purple  flowers. 

Magnolia  Macrophylla  is  tender  when  young,  but  seems  to  become 
acclimated  or  more  hardy  as  it  becomes  older.  Its  flowers  are  the 
largest  of  any  of  the  Magnolias,  and  its  very  large  leaves  give  it  a 
tropical  appearance. 

Magnolia  Glauca  is  a  native.  It  makes  a  low  growing  tree,  with 
beautiful  glossy  leaves  and  ver}'  sweet  cup-shaped  flowers. 

There  are  many  otlier  deciduous  trees  that  always  embellish  grounds 
wherever  planted,  among  which  are  the  Walnut,  the  Black  Walnut, 
Butternut,  Chestnut,  the  Bass,  Tulip  tree,  Virgilia  Lutea,  the  Gingko 
tree  and  Kolreuteria  from  China,  the  Ash,  Swamp  Hornbeam  or 
Tupelo,  Horsechestnut,  Laburnum,  Liquid  Amber  or  Sweet  Gum  tree, 
Kentucky  Coffee  tree,  Cercidiphyllum  from  Japan,  all  of  which,  with 
many  others,  are  growing  on  my  farm  and  seem  to  thrive  thereon. 

Coniferous  trees,  in  our  hot  and  cold  climate,  where  for  several 
months  of  the  year  snow  or  sleet,  or  bleak  winds,  hold  undisputed 
sway,  nothing  seems  more  congenial  than  the  shelter  they  afford  to  the 
lionie,  also  to  every  tree  and  plant.  They  not  only  afford  shelter  at 
the  inclement  season,  but  modify  the  temperature  at  all  seasons ;  they 
vastly  improve  the  landscape  in  all  its  rural  and  artistic  features,  and 
beautify  large  and  small  places,  and  enhance  both  the  living  and 
market  value  of  landed  property. 

If  the  owners  of  lands  could  know  or  realize  how  much  even  a  few 
trees,  when  well  grown  and  cared  for,  will  increase  the  living  value  of 
property,  there  would  be  more  attention  given  to  their  planting. 

The  Evergreen  trees  seem  by  far  less  particular  as  to  the  season  of 
transplanting  than  deciduous  trees.  I  have  planted  them  successfully 
at  all  seasons,  if  we  except  the  season  of  maturing  the  new  growth  of 
wood,  say  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August ;  but 
always  planting,  if  possible,  with  a  ball  of  earth  adhering  to  the  roots 
will  be  more  sure  of  success. 
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There  is  no  class  of  trees  that  better  repay  for  liberal  treatment 
than  do  the  conifers.  Feed  them  well,  if  yon  desire  stnrdy  growth 
and  superlative  leaf,  for  they  can  be  made,  with  liberal  treatment,  the 
most  beautiful  objects  in  Nature,  for  what  class  of  trees  are  more 
symmetrical  in  form  and  more  beautiful  in  variety. 

The  coniferous,  or  cone-bearing  trees,  are  receiving  more  attention 
as  the  country  grows  old,  and  our  people  better  informed  regarding 
the  variety  and  beanty  of  the  Evergreens. 

The  White  Pine,  Pinus  Strobus,  is  one  of  the  most  common  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable ;  it  is  readily  transplanted,  and  with  good 
treatment  makes  rapid  growth.  It  makes  an  excellent  tree  for  shelter, 
and  has  no  insect  enemies.  I  have  a  belt,  planted  for  the  pnrpose  of 
shelter  in  1846,  that  are  large  enough  to  saw  into  lumber.  The  color 
of  the  leaf  is  a  deep  and  clear  green,  rarely  discolored  either  by  heat 
or  cold.  There  are  two  trees  in  Institute  Park  that  are  of  gigantic 
growth,  and  one  near  Newton  Hill  nearly  as  large. 

The  Pitch  Pine,  Pinus  Rigida^  is  also  common  about  here,  but  not 
as  ornamental  as  the  white  and  more  difficult  of  transplanting.  The 
Scotch  and  Austrian  were  at  one  time  considerably  planted,  are  of 
vigorous  growth,  and  quite  ornamental.  The  Cembra  Pine,  indige- 
nous in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  is  a  beautiful  tree,  of  dwarf 
habit  of  growth.  The  leaf  resembles  the  White  Pine,  the  tree  is  very 
compact  and  shapely,  and  is  a  very  attractive  tree,  and  for  small 
places  is  the  best  of  the  pines. 

The  Hemlock,  Abies  Canadensis^  is  common  throughout  the  State, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Evergreen  trees  ;  the  beautiful  green 
leaves  and  the  graceful  sweep  of  its  branches  is  unequalled.  I  have 
some  planted  about  forty  years  that  are  stately,  and  the  (^ueeu  of  the 
Evergreens  both  in  summer  and  winter.  They  are  easily  transplanted. 
Colonel  Wilder  once  sent  an  order  to  England  for  their  best  Evergreen 
trees,  and  they  returned  him  the  Hemlock. 

Of  the  Spruce,  Abies,  we  have  a  goodly  number  that  thrive  here 
and  are  found  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  most  prominent  is  the 
Norway,  Abies  Excelsa,  which  of  late  years  has  gained  the  promi- 
nence among  the  Spruces. 

It  makes  a  vigorous  and  upright  growth,  of  pyramidal  form,  often 
graceful  in  its  lower  branches.  It  is  particularly  adapted  for  large 
plantings,  where  shelter  is  an  object.  Although  of  foreign  origin  it 
seems  perfectly  at  home  here.  It  makes  its  seed  cones,  and  young- 
trees  are  frequently  found  growing  in  the  shade  of  the  older  ones.     I 
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have  trees  that  have  beeu  planted  forty  years  that  are  more  than  sixty 
feet  high,  with  a  corresponding  diameter  of  trunk. 

The  Nordmann  Spruce  is  of  more  recent  introduction,  and  is 
becoming  very  popular.  It  is  very  well  furnished  with  limbs  that 
extend  from  the  trunk  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  large  green  leaves 
that  are  white  underneath.  It  is  always  pleasing  by  contrast  with  the 
other  Evergreens. 

Then  we  have  another  from  Colorado,  the  Picea  Pungens,  that  is 
likely  to  prove  a  great  favorite.  I  have  two  some  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  with  dense  growth  and  pyramidal  form,  the  foliage  a  rich  blue 
or  sage  color, — a  most  cnarming  and  interesting  Evergreen.  It  needs 
liberal  treatment  to  bring  out  the  deepest  color  of  the  foliage. 

The  Concolor  is  quite  rare,  large  specimens  not  often  seen.  They 
are  of  slow  growth,  with  long  foliage  of  very  light  color, — a  remark- 
ably beautiful  tree.  A  fine  one  is  to  be  seen  on  the  grounds  of  H.  H. 
Hunnewell,  in  Wellesley. 

The  Larch,  Larix,  although  deciduous,  are  cone-bearing  trees,  and 
we  have  both  the  native,  usually  called  Hackmatac,  found  growing  in 
swamps  in  this  county.  It  makes  a  tall  but  not  a  shapely  tree,  as  do 
the  European  Larch,  which  are  of  vigorous,  shapely  growth,  are  well 
adapted  for  shelter,  and  charming  in  the  landscape.  They  make  fine 
timber,  as  the  stem  holds  its  size  well  towards  the  top. 

The  Japan  Larch,  or  the  Larix  Leptolepis,  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  family,  with  long  green  foliage,  and  well  and  evenly  furnished 
with  limbs.  There  are  but  few  of  this  sort  about  Worcester,  but 
they  are  very  marked  trees.  The  Larch  also  bear  seed,  which  grow 
in  sheltered  places,  and  in  good  ground  are  of  very  rapid  growth. 

It  is  especially  the  province  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Socie- 
ties to  encourage  ornamental  tree  planting,  as  well  as  fruit  tree  plant- 
ing ;  they  both  contribute  to  an  effective  landscape.  A  man  may  very 
properly  have  a  belt  of  trees,  at  the  northward  portion  of  the  farm, 
to  shelter  the  orchard  as  well  as  all  crops.  At  the  same  time  a  shelter 
along  the  roadside  will  be  found  by  practical  farmers  in  nowise  to 
conflict  with  the  economies  of  agriculture,  but  largely  contribute  to 
true  taste  and  the  higher  and  better  course  of  husbandry,  in  which 
every  land-owner  should  take  personal  pride  and  ambition  to  contrib- 
ute his  just  share  to  himself  and  to  posterity. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spent  the  major  portion  of  my  life  in 
rural  pursuits.  Within  the  past  fifty  years  I  have  planted  very  many 
trees,  both  fruit  and  ornamental,  and  wherever  I  see  good  tree  plant- 
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iug  I  know  they  teach  meu  the  value  and  beauty  of  rural  life,  a  life 
that  brings  men  into  daily  contact  with  Nature,  giving  them  a  pure, 
simple,  and  rational  life,  wherein  they  acquire  a  definite  and  correct 
idea  of  each  tree  and  plant.  For  every  place  must  have  its  own  con- 
tour of  surface,  its  own  interpretation  of  the  design  or  taste  of  its 
owner,  and  the  amount  of  pleasure  and  proflt  will  be  commensurate 
with  the  energy  and  care  bestowed. 


igth  January,  A.  D.  1893. 


ESSAY 

BY 

GP:0RGE  B.  ANDREWS,  of  Fitciiburg. 
Theme: — Hardy  Grapes.     Their  CuUioation  and  Variety. 


Mr.  President : 

Twenty  Years  in  My  Own  Vineyard. — Thk  Grape. 

Will  woman  ever  cease  to  slug  its  praises?  Or  man  relax  one  parti- 
cle in  the  interest  tliat  he  has  ever  felt  for  this,  the  most  productive, 
and  long  lived,  fruit-bearing  vine.  The  fact  alone  that  it  is  one  of 
the  oldest  fruits  of  which  we  have  any  record,  would  make  its  cultiva- 
tion interesting ;  add  to  this  the  grace  and  ease  with  which  it  adapts 
itself  to  whatever  position  the  viticulturist  may  see  fit  to  place  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  entwines  itself  around  our  hearts, 
as  in  its  wild  state  it  does  around  the  giant  oak  of  the  forest,  climb- 
ing to  the  topmost  branches  that  it  may  bask  in  God's  warm  sunlight. 
Truly  you  cannot  expect  much  new  of  me  to-day,  on  this  subject. 
The  old  saying  is  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  the 
very  fact  that  this  subject  has  been  written  upon  ever  since  the  deluge 
would  lead  one  to  think  that  it  might  be  well-nigh  threadbare. 

But  I  have  often  found  myself  wondering  what  particular  system 
Noah  adopted  in  his  vineyard ;  but  it  would  at  least  be  a  little  anti- 
quated for  us  to  follow.  As  the  cry  of  discovery  and  immigration 
has  ever  been  westward,  so  has  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  pushed 
itself  ever  west ;  from  Asia,  where  it  grew  in  abundance,  to  Europe, 
where  in  some  sections  of  that  country  it  has  formed  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  wealth  to  the  people,  and  the  vineyards  of  France  have 
furnished  material  for  many  an  artist's  canvas.  The  first  settlers  in 
this  country  found  the  woods  abounding  with  wild  grapes,  proofs  of 
which  are  abundant,  one  instance  in  particular  occurring  in  this  State, 
in  the  town  of  South  Deerfield,  called  the  Bloody  Brook  massacre, 
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when  some  fifty  sturdy  yeomeu  met  an  untimely  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  Indians. 

The  story  is  told  that  these  men  were  conveying  their  grain  to  mar- 
ket. While  passing  this  spot  they  were  induced  to  stop  and  refresh 
themselves  with  the  native  grapes  that  grew  in  abundance  along  this 
brook.  Leaving  their  teams  and  guns  by  the  roadside,  they  soon  for- 
got all  else,  in  their  eagerness  to  secure  the  ripe  fruit.  While  thus 
engaged  they  were  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  nearly  all 
were  killed.  But  these  native  grapes  were  inferior  to  the' European 
varieties,  and  our  forefathers  spent  much  time  and  money  in  introduc- 
ing European  varieties,  especially  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  but 
with  little  success ;  and,  in  fact,  but  little  was  done  in  grape  culture 
in  this  country  until  this  century,  when  a  wild  grape  was  found  on  the 
Catawba  river  by  John  Adlum,  and  it  was  called  the  Catawba;  after 
this  appeared  the  Isabella,  which  for  many  years  was  our  leading 
grape.  In  1852  Mr.  Bull,  of  Concord,  gave  us  the  Concord  grape, 
and  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the  introduction  of  this  grape  was  the 
turning  point  in  the  grape  industry  of  this  country  east  of  the  Eock- 
ies,  for  now  that  attention  was  called  to  the  propagation  of  our  native 
vines  it  was  taken  up  all  along  the  line,  and  new  grape  followed  new 
grape  in  quick  succession.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Concord 
there  have  been  about  300  varieties  of  grapes  named,  and  a  great  share 
of  them  sent  out  east  of  the  Rockies,  and  about  one- third  of  these 
have  been  pure  Labruscas,  until  to-day  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
claims  a  larger  share  of  public  interest  than  any  other  fruit.  And  we 
cannot  but  think  this  is  right,  for  we  find  in  the  grape  a  regulator  and 
stimulant  possessed  by  no  other  fruit,  and  in  many  cases,  when  used 
as  a  medicine,  performing  great  cures.  To  convince  one  that  they  are 
being  consumed  as  an  article  of  food  more  and  more  every  year,  they 
need  but  to  compare  the  sales  iu  their  own  town,  say  three  years  ago, 
with  those  of  to-day.  And  as  the  consumption  has  gradually  in- 
creased, the  price  has  as  gradually  decreased.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
a  prominent  grape  grower  iu  the  West  made  the  remark  that  the  man 
had  yet  to  be  born  who  will  be  able  to  purchase  our  best  native  grapes 
for  less  than  fifteen  cents  a  pound.  Well,  that  shows  how  little  man 
knows  of  the  future.  You  and  I  were,  at  that  time,  pretty  well  along 
on  the  road  of  life,  and  we  saw  the  past  fall  grapes  selling  for  one- 
third  of  that  price.  That  man  is  probably  no  more  surprised  at  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  grapes,  than  he  is  in  the  enormous  increase  in 
their  production.  And  let  us  stop  here  for  a  moment  and  see  what 
this  production  is.     In   1891  the  industry  represented  a  total  value  in 
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laud,  improvements ,  maehiuery  aud  appurtenances,  of  $155,6Gl,ir)0, 
and  furnished  employment  to  200,780  persons,  with  a  total  of  401,- 
261  acres  in  1689,  of  which  307,575  acres  were  in  bearing,  producing 
572,139  tons,  of  Avhich  267,271  tons  were  table  grapes  and  240,450 
tons  were  used  for  producing  wine,  making  24,306,905  gallons,  41,- 
166  tons  for  raisins,  and  23,252  tons  for  dried  grapes  aud  purposes 
other  than  table  fruit;  add  to  this  45,000  acres  of  bearing  and  15,000 
acres  of  nou-bearing  vines,  an  aggregate  of  small  vineyards  from 
one-fourth  of  an  acre  upward,  grown  to  supply  a  home  demaud  out- 
side of  the  regular  district  already  mentioned,  to  be  found  in  every 
State  aud  Territory  of  the  Union,  producing  iu  1889,  67,500  tons  of 
table  grapes  and  22,500  tons  of  wine  grapes,  or  1,875,000  gallons  of 
wine ;  add  to  this  several  thousand  acres  that  have  been  set  iu  the 
South  during  the  past  two  years,  and  we  can  form  some  idea  of  what 
the  grape  industry  of  the  country  is. 

Twenty-odd  years  ago  I  entered  the  field  as  a  grape  grower.  We 
were,  at  that  time,  following  the  practice  of  most  of  the  farmers  of 
our  neighborhood,  that  of  growing  corn  and  potatoes.  This  brought 
but  very  little  money  into  the  house,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  sale 
of  a  few  potatoes  and  what  butter  was  made,  there  was  nothing  to  sell. 
So  I  was  determined  to  set  grapes,  and  to  get  out  of  the  old  ruts  if  I 
had  to  break  the  wheels  in  so  doiug. 

Location.  One  of  the  most  important  things  in  grape  growing  is  a 
favorable  location.  Especially  does  this  hold  true  with  us  here  iu 
Northern  Massachusetts,  where  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
we  need  every  hour's  sun  during  the  season  for  the  growth  and  ripen- 
ing of  our  best  hardy  out-door  grapes.  To  accomplish  this  let  us 
select  some  warm,  southeast  slope.  We  should  not  get  too  near  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  as  I  have  seen  done  in  many  cases,  as  the  danger 
there  is  that  you  may  be  cut  a  week  or  more  short  iu  the  season  by  an 
early  frost,  that,  had  you  been  located  100  or  even  50  feet  higher  up 
the  hill,  you  might  have  avoided,  and  thereby  have  saved  your  crop. 
Neither  is  it  a  good  plan  to  place  a  vineyard  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  for 
the  exposure  to  the  winds  damages  a  large  portion  of  the  fruit  duriug 
the  last  stages  of  ripening.  Aud  above  all  things,  we  must  have  good 
drainage,  and  avoid  having  the  vines  near  stagnant  water.  While  the 
vine  grows,  and  in  an  ordinarily  wet  season  ripens  its  crop  on  very 
light,  sandy  land,  yet  the  fruit  produced  has  not  as  good  a  flavor  for 
the  table,  and  does  not  make  as  good  a  wine  as  when  grown  on  heavier 
soil ;  but  we  must  avoid  too  heavy  soil,  or  we  shall  retard  the  ripening. 
As  it  is  not  convenient  for  me  to  transport  you  all  to  Pearl  Hill  Farm 
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and  return  in  season  to  finish  this  paper  at  the  appointed  time,  1  will 
give  you  a  short  pen  picture  of  my  location.  Pearl  Hill  is  situated 
two  miles  north  of  the  City  of  Fitchburg,  and  at  its  base  is  about  3^ 
miles  long  by  1^  wide.  Leaving  the  City  by  the  way  of  North  Street 
you  are  scarcely  out  of  its  smoke  before  the  hill  looms  up  before  you. 
As  we  approach  it  from  this  point  the  top  of  the  hill  presents  a  very 
bold  front,  from  its  rocky  southern  point,  called  Andrews  Point ;  it 
extends  away  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  north  and  east. 
Reaching  the  top  of  Andrews  Point  we  find  ourselves  standing  on  a 
massive  ledge  of  rocks,  composed  mostly  of  Mica  Chist,  and  sloping 
to  the  west  and  south.  From  this  point  a  broad  panorama  is  spread 
out  before  us :  250  feet  below  us,  and  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
away,  lies  Pomalaud,  the  home  of  Dr.  Fisher,  the  veteran  grape 
grower  in  Northefu  Massachusetts ;  farther  to  the  south  we  see  the 
smoke  from  a  railroad  train — it  has  just  arrived  from  Boston,  having 
travelled  fifty  miles  and  climbed  600  feet,  while  we,  scarcely  two  miles 
away,  are  400  feet  above  its  drive  wheels.  Turning  to  the  east, 
should  it  be  in  early  morning,  we  should  see  the  blood-red  oi'b  slowly 
lifting  itself  from  its  morning  bath  in  old  Atlantic,  and  as  it  gradually 
rose  shaking  the  water  from  his  huge  form,  while  through  the  morning 
mist  he  sent  kisses  of  sunbeams  falling  at  our  very  feet,  and  lighting 
up  a  set  of  farm  buildings  within  call  of  us,  yet  200  feet  below.  It 
is  to  the  northAvest  of  these,  on  a  gentle  southeast  slope,  protected  on 
the  north  and  west  by  this  ledge  of  rocks,  rising  150  feet  above  it, 
that  the  vineyard  where  I  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  time  for 
the  past  twenty  years  is  located.  Let  us  examine  the  soil ;  we  find  it 
a  good  loam,  with  a  hard-pan  bottom.  This  ledge  is  constantly 
decomposing,  and  by  the  storms  and  melting  snows  is  brought  down 
the  steep  hillside  to  this  field,  and  we  think  adds  no  little  to  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  laud.  Having  selected  the  spot,  let  us  now  prepare  the 
land.  I  would  prefer  a  good  sod,  after  the  grass  has  been  cut;  let  it 
be  plowed  not  less  than  six,  or  more  than  eight  inches  deep ;  then  see 
to  it  that  it  is  harrowed  until  it  is  all  cut  to  pieces  ;  during  the  fall, 
winter,  or  early  spring,  apply  twenty  cart  loads  of  cow  manure  to  the 
acre.  As  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  enough  to  work  in  the  spring  start 
the  harrow  again,  and  when  your  field  is  in  good  condition  to  plant  to 
corn  it  is  all  right  to  plant  to  grapes.  But  first  let  us  mark  it  out. 
You  must  have  decided  before  this  what  method  you  wish  to  follow, 
and  how  far  apart  you  wish  the  rows  and  vines,  for  the  viticulturist 
cannot  change  his  method  of  training  every  season,  but  he  must  adopt 
some   system  and    follow  it  for  a  number  of  years,  until   he  is  con- 
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viuced  that  it  is  the  one  best  adapted  to  his  wants ;  or  if,  ou  the  other 
hand,  it  should  not  prove  satisfactory  to  him,  he  must  gradually 
change  to  some  other  system,  and  he  must  ever  be  looking  out  for 
next  year's  growth  of  wood,  and  the  proper  ripening  of  the  same,  for 
in  the  proper  development  of  this  depends  mainly  the  success  of  the 
next  year's  crop.  And  often  in  the  trimming  of  a  vine  he  must  look 
ahead  three  j'^ears,  in  order  to  make  a  cane  grow  from  the  right  place 
on  the  old  vine,  hereby  proving  again  the  necessity  of  the  close  atten- 
tion of  the  vine  grower.  And  no  doubt  it  is  this  close  attention  neces- 
sary to  give  the  best  results,  that  make  the  vine  so  prominent  among 
Horticulturists  to-day.  I  will  not  take  time  to  describe  to  you  the 
many  different  ways  of  growing  grapes  as  practised  to-day  in  this 
country,  but  simply  tell  you  what  I  am  doing.  The  first  grapes  I  set 
were  put  6  feet  by  10,  and  the  trellis  ran  east  and  west.  This,  at 
that  time,  was  contrary  to  the  belief  of  most  of  the  grape  growers, 
who  favored  north  and  south  as  the  proper  direction  in  which  to  run 
the  trellis,  but  since  that  time  there  has  quite  a  change  taken  place  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  prominent  grape  growers,  many  claiming 
that  where  the  trellis  is  run  east  and  west  the  vines  and  soil  get  the 
benefit  of  the  sun's  rays  during  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  and  that  in 
the  afternoon,  as  it  declines,  the  ground  is  not  shaded  by  a  north  and 
south  trellis,  and  thus  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  our  experience  leads  us  to  say  that  it  is  not  best  to  adopt  any 
set  rule,  that  drainage  is  of  the  most  importance,  and  that  it  is  best 
to  run  the  trellis  so  that  it  will  assist  in  the  rapid  drainage  of  all  sur- 
face water.  After  ten  or  twelve  years  I  thought  I  could  not  afford  so 
much  room  for  those  vines,  and  I  put  in  a  row  between  each  trellis,  so 
that  they  now  stand  6  feet  by  5,  and  have  always  given  us  as  fine 
grapes  as  any  we  have  grown ;  but  we  feed  them  higher  than  where 
they  are  planted  farther  apart.  While  the  most  of  my  vines  are 
planted  7  feet  by  6,  I  would  now  plant  8  feet  by  6,  as  8  feet  is  none 
too  much  to  work  in.  Let  us  now  stake  off  our  ground, — being  pro- 
vided with  as  many  good  stakes,  4  or  5  feet  long,  as  we  intend  to  set 
vines.  We  go  to  one  corner  of  the  field  and  set  the  first  stake  where 
we  wish  to  have  the  first  vine  in  the  first  row ;  then  we  establish  the 
opposite  corner,  having  measured  off  8  feet  for  each  row ;  the  other 
end  of  the  field  is  next  staked  in  the  same  way.  Now  we  are  ready 
for  the  0-foot  measure,  and  with  that  and  a  man  at  the  end  of  the 
rows  to  see  that  they  are  set  straight,  the  stakes  are  put  through  the 
row,  and  when  you  are  done  you  have  a  field  of  stakes,  each  stake 
Just  where  you  wish  to  have  a  grapevine,  8  by  6  feet  apart.     We  are 
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uow  ready  to  set  the  viues,  a,  much  easier  task  than  it  was  to  set  the 
stakes.  But  here  arises  a  very  serious  question :  what  varieties  shall 
I  set?  As  few  as  possible;  many  a  man  has  learned  this  too  late. 
We  are  confined  to  three,  the  Concord,  Worden  and  Delaware ;  if  it 
would  succeed  well  on  our  soil  we  might  add  the  Moore,  but  it  has 
never  done  well  in  our  trial  row. 

Having  secured  from  some  reliable  nurseryman  good  No.  1  one- 
year-old  vines,  the  question  arises,  how  shall  I  prepare  them  for  set- 
ting ;  they  should  have  roots  from  two  to  three  feet  long.  For  the 
strong  growing  kinds,  like  the  Concord  and  "Worden,  I  would  take  a 
cuttiug,  but  for  the  weaker  kinds,  like  the  Delaware,  I  would  prefer  a 
layer.  Being  all  ready,  we  take  a  bundle  of  100  vines  in  one  hand,  a 
sharp  axe  in  the  other,  and  with  a  few  blows  cut  off  all  but  one  foot 
of  the  roots,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  top.  Sprinkle  them  well, 
and  see  that  they  are  covered  up  from  the  dry  winds,  for  it  takes  but 
a  short  time  for  the  sun  and  wind  to  take  out  all  the  moisture  there  is 
iu  a  vine.  We  now  take  a  pail,  fill  it  about  one-third  full  of  cow 
manure  from  the  stable,  and  then  add  water  enough  to  fill  it ;  after 
stirring  this  thoroughly,  we  are  ready  for  the  field.  Arriving  there,  I 
put  about  25  vines  into  the  pail,  the  man  removes  a  spadeful  or  so  of 
earth  from  the  south  side  of  the  stake,  and  1  take  a  vine  from  the  pail, 
set  it  in  the  hole  about  five  inches  deep  and  up  to  the  south  side  of  the 
stake ;  he  fills  the  hole,  aud  we  move  on  until  the  field  is  set ;  when 
done  every  vine  will  be  just  6  by  8  feet  apart.  During  the  summer 
see  that  the  growing  shoots  are  kept  tied  to  the  stake,  and  the  ground 
well  pulverized ;  this  is  nicely  done  with  a  one-horse  Acme  harrow. 
After  the  foliage  has  dropped  in  the  fall  cut  away  all  the  summer's 
growth,  with  the  exception  of  about  three  inches  of  the  strongest 
shoot.  The  next  summer  keep  the  growing  shoots  well  tied  up  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  off,  and  thus  check  root  growth ;  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  two  years  are  given  up  to  the 
growing  of  roots,  not  top,  as  they  are  our  bank  account  which,  in 
future  years,  we  are  to  draw  upon.  This  has  been  one  of  the  points 
that  has  given  me  the  most  trouble  during  my  twenty  years  as  a  grape 
grower, — the  equal  balance  of  top  and  root.  In  the  fall  trim  away  all 
the  wood  made  this  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  strongest  shoot, 
which  we  will  leave  about  one  foot  long.  The  next  spring  we  are  ready 
for  the  trellis.  We  use  round,  split  or  quartered  chestnut  posts,  8  feet 
long ;  if  cut  in  June  they  will  peel  very  readily ;  piled  up  crosswise 
they  season  nicely  during  the  summer,  and  are  in  good  condition  to 
set  iu  the  spring.     We  draw  them  to  the  vineyard  in  the  winter,  and 
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put  them  in  small  piles  around  the  field.  In  the  spring  the  posts  are 
set  2^  feet  deep  and  12  feet  apart ;  should  you  use  small  sawed  posts, 
they  should  be  set  6  feet  apart.  We  set  the  end  posts,  then  draw  a 
line,  and  set  the  rest  to  the  line ;  in  this  way  we  not  only  get  the  row 
of  posts  straight,  Avhich  is  of  great  value  in  cultivating,  but  we  get 
every  vine  directly  under  the  wire ;  the  end  posts  are  braced.  The 
wire  used  is  No.  15,  and  we  have  four  to  a  trellis,  the  bottom  one 
being  20  inches  from  the  ground  and  the  top  one  a  few  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  posts ;  for  staples  we  use  short  wire  nails,  driven  into 
the  post  one  below  and  one  above  the  wire,  in  the  shape  of  an  x. 
The  trellis  being  in  position,  we  are  now  ready  to  grow  our  first  bear- 
ing cane.  There  will  be  several  buds  start;  remove  all  of  these 
except  two  or  three  of  the  strongest.  When  the  best  of  these  has 
reached  the  lower  wire,  and  been  securely  tied,  rub  off  the  rest. 
We  will  grow  the  first  vine  up  to  the  second  wire,  and  out  on  that 
wire  6  feet ;  then  we  will  pinch  the  end.  The  next  vine  we  will  grow 
to  the  top  wire,  and  out  on  that  6  feet,  when  we  will  stop  it.  If  from 
any  cause  a  vine  shows  signs  of  weakness,  it  should  be  stopped ;  this 
is  done  by  pinching  the  end  of  the  vine.  In  the  fall,  if  it  does  not 
look  strong,  cut  it  back  to  the  lower  wire,  and  give  it  a  chance  to 
grow  more  roots.  During  the  summer  laterals  will  start  out  along  the 
growing  vine  ;  these  should  be  pinched  back  to  one  leaf.  In  the  fall 
there  will  be  no  trimming,  but  to  cut  these  laterals  back  to  the  main 
vine.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  been  growing  roots  and  a  bearing 
cane ;  now  we  are  ready  to  add  fruit,  and  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
keep  both  eyes  on  the  gun.  When  the  buds  start  the  next  spring  take 
the  first  strongest  shoot  and  bend  it  down  to  the  lower  wire  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  what  it  grew  last  year,  and  run  it  along  this  wire 
until  it  reaches  the  next  vine,  when  it  should  be  nipped ;  the  next 
vine,  which  you  remember  is  running  on  the  fourth  wire,  you  treat  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  bringing  the  growing  shoot  to  the  third 
wire  instead  of  the  first.  These  are  your  bearing  canes  for  next  year. 
Now  the  remainder  of  your  bearing  cane  will  start  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  buds ;  these  should  be  allowed  to  grow  until  they  show  six 
leaves,  then  they  should  be  pinched  in ;  the  laterals  will  start  two  or 
three  times  duriug  the  summer,  and  must  be  pinched  back  to  one  leaf 
each  time.  These  shoots  are  allowed  to  hang  during  the  season  with- 
out being  tied,  and  the  vine  allowed  to  carry  about  five  pounds  of 
grapes.  The  winter  trimming  is  very  simple,  and  is  done  with  one  cut 
of  the  pruning  sliears,  by  removing  the  bearing  cane  from  the  old  vine 
at  its  junction  with  the  new  cane.     This  method  of  trimming  is  kept 
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up  for  six  or  eight  years  ;  then  we  think  the  vine,  is  strong  enough  to 
carry  more  fruit.  But  to  do  this  we  must  have  more  leaves,  for  it 
requires  just  so  many  leaves  to  grow  a  pound  of  fruit ;  what  that  num- 
ber is  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out,  but  Nature  knows,  and  she 
will  have  her  way;  try  to. over- fruit  the  vine  and  she  will  assert  her 
rights  by  giving  you  poor  fruit,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
law  of  nature  holds  as  true  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  in  the  animal, 
and  that  her  object  in  the  growing  of  fruit  is  not  to  tickle  the  palate, 
but  to  grow  seeds,  and  thereby  carry  out  one  of  the  great  laws  of 
Nature,  that  of  reproduction.  But  man  does  not  care  for  this  abund- 
ance of  seeds;  he  would  have  larger  fruit,  more  pulp,  and  better 
flavor.  To  do  this  we  must  work  in  harmony  with  Nature,  and  while 
we  find  that  she  cannot  be  cheated  in  her  slightest  wish,  yet  with  care- 
ful tact  and  skilful  management  she  can  be  made  to  respond  to  your 
bidding,  and  instead  of  two  or  three  bushels  of  small,  ill-flavored 
grapes,  we  will  have  a  few  pounds  of  large,  choice  grapes.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  severe  trimming  that  we  have  described,  and  by  a 
system  of  thinning  the  fruit.  You  must  first  determine  how  many 
pounds  of  grapes  you  think  your  vine  is  capable  of  carrying,  and  then 
cut  down  to  that  number,  or  what  you  think  will  make  that  amount 
when  ripe.  This  requires  no  little  practice.  I  have  thinned  a  vine- 
yard of  2^  acres  to  carry  ten  tons ;  when  they  were  picked  they  over- 
run 500  pounds.  I  count  up  the  bunches  on  a  vine,  then  tell  by  the 
size  of  the  bunches  how  many  I  wish  to  leave,  and  cut  off  the  rest. 
In  some  cases  I  have  removed  as  many  as  forty  bunches  from  one 
vine.  To  secure  more  leaves  we  grow  two  arms  instead  of  one,  run- 
ning them  on  the  same  wires  in  opposite  directions,  and  treating  them 
the  same  in  every  respect ;  only  we  have  two  canes  to  grow  in  the 
summer,  and  two  to  trim  oft"  in  the  fall.  This  is  the  method  followed 
by  us  at  the  present  time,  with  the  strong-growing  native  grapes.  In 
the  case  of  the  Delaware  it  is  somewhat  different ;  here  we  intend  to 
gi'ow  four  arms,  two  on  the  upper  and  two  on  the  second  wire,  3  feet 
long.  As  the  canes  of  the  Delaware  are  shorter  jointed  than  those  of 
the  Concord,  Worden,  or  in  fact  any  of  the  Labrusca  seedlings  that 
we  are  acc^uainted  with,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the 
proper  amount  of  foliage,  to  leave  the  canes  longer  before  pinching, — 
say  as  many  as  nine  leaves  to  a  shoot. 

Diseases.  The  grape  is  subject  to  many  enemies,  both  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdom.  Let  us  first  look  at  those  of  the  animal. 
In  the  early  spring,  when  the  bud  first  begins  to  swell,  and  before  the 
first  tiny  leaf  unfolds,  the  advance  guard  appears  and  throws  out  its 
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picket  line ;  they  begin  operations  by  boring  a,  small  hole  into  the  bud 
and  eating  out  the  centre.  When  he  has  devoured  all  that  is  palata- 
ble he  goes  to  the  next,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  vine  with 
every  bud  eaten.  The  little  fellow  who  does  this  is  about  3-lGth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  is  of  a  steel  blue  color.  We  know  of  no  rem- 
edy but  to  kill  with  thumb  and  finger.  Eose-bug,  or  Rose-chafer^ 
makes  his  appearance  about  the  time  that  the  grape  blossoms,  and  in 
a  few  days  they  have  been  known  to  destroy  large  vineyards.  Our 
method  of  destroying  them  is  to  go  over  the  vines  and  kill  the  bugs 
with  thumb  and  finger ;  thoy  are  usually  thickest  next  to  the  grass 
land,  as  that  is  a  good  place  for  them  to  lay  their  eggs.  The  Agri- 
cultural College  recommends  spraying  at  this  time  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  of  Paris  green  to  fifty  gallons  of  water;  or,  if  you  use  the 
Bordeaux  mixture,  put  the  Paris  green  into  that.  Then  we  have  the 
grape-vine  caterpillar,  about  1^  inches  long,  but  I  have  never  heard  of 
their  appearing  in  numbers  large  enough  to  do  any  great  harm.  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  there  may  be  found  at 
certain  times  a  small  brown  slug ;  they  are  hatched  from  the  eggs  of 
the  steel  blue  beetle  that  made  his  appearance  early  in  the  spring. 
The  thrip,  that  is  so  troublesome  when  the  grape  is  grown  under  glass, 
will,  in  extreme  dry  weather,  appear  in  large  numbers  upon  the  out- 
door grape,  and  while  we  do  not  consider  him  a  dangerous  fellow,  yet 
he  does  not  add  to  the  strength  of  the  vine,  and  we  welcome  a  good 
shower,  as  this  will  keep  him  in  check.  These,  with  the  addition  of 
the  grape-berry  moth,  that  as  yet  we  have  seen  but  very  little  of,  com- 
prises about  all  the  insects  that  have  been  troublesome  in  my  vine- 
yard, unless  we  mention  the  Phylloxera,  who  is  at  work  on  the  roots  of 
nearly  all  grape  vines ;  but  our  native  grape,  as  a  rule,  is  such  a  strong 
grower,  that  they  do  but  little  damage  if  the  vine  is  kept  in  a  good 
healthy  growth ;  which  in  fact  has  much  to  do  in  assisting  it  to  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  the  different  fungi,  which  of  late  years  have  been 
such  a  terror  to  the  grape  grower.  My  attention  was  first  called  to 
the  Phylloxera  some  eight  years  ago,  on  the  receipt  of  GOO  Worden 
grape  vines  from  T.  S.  Hubbard,  of  Fredouia,  N.  Y. — the  roots  were 
one  complete  mass  of  galls.  He  wrote  me  that  it  was  not  uncommon, 
and  that  the  vine  was  £,uch  a  strong  grower  that  I  would  derive  no 
harm  from  them ;  and  yet  it  adds  one  more  to  the  already  too  long 
list. 

Fuyigns  diseases.  Here  we  have  an  entirely  different  order  of 
things.  Instead  of  animal  preying  upon  vegetable,  we  have  plant  at- 
tacking plant,  or  parasites  living  upon  their  hosts.     Those  the  most 
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common  to  the  grape  vine  in  New  England  are  Peronospora  and  Antli- 
racna.  In  my  limited  experience  with  these,  and  the  little  that  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  concerning  them,  I  would  gladly  pass  them  by,  but 
I  should  not  then  be  giving  you  my  full  experience,  for  in  the  past 
four  years  I  have  lost  more  with  fungus  diseases  than  from  all  other 
causes  since  I  commenced  to  grow  the  vine.  Three  years  ago  I  com- 
menced to  spray  the  vines,  using  that  year  ammoniacal  carbonate  of 
copper,  as  directed  by  the  department  at  "Washington,  but  1  did  not 
understand  what  I  was  trying  to  do.  I  simply  knew  that  I  had  the 
peronospora  on  the  Delaware  vines,  and  that  they  recommended  spray- 
ing. I  sprayed  twice  during  the  season,  but  the  leaves  nearly  all 
dropped  in  August.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  at  work 
under  the  directions  of  Professor  Maynard,  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, whose  timely  words  of  advice  have  been  of  great  value  in  assist- 
ing me  to  battle  with  these  parasites ;  and  while  yet  we  are  not  satis- 
fied with  results,  yet  we  feel  that  we  are  working  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  trust  that  ere  long  science  will  give  us  a  remedy  for  these 
parasites  that  shall  be  as  effective  as  Paris  green  has  been  for  the 
insect  pest.  But  we  must  not  stop  with  spraying.  I  think  that  the 
leaves  from  the  vines,  and  the  fields  joining  the  vineyard,  should  be 
burnt  over,  and  thus  destroy  the  winter  spore ;  the  posts,  braces  and 
vines  should  be  washed  early  in  the  spring  with  a  strong  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  or  Bordeaux,  full  strength.  And  yet  we  feel  that 
we  know  but  little  of  these  fungus  diseases,  except  that  they  are  in- 
creasing at  an  alarmingly  rapid  rate,  and  we  must  ever  be  on  the  alert, 
with  our  face  turned  to  the  foe. 


26th  January,  A.  D.  1893. 


ESSAY 

BY 

GUSTAVUS  A.  CHENP:Y,  of  Worcester. 

Theme: — Historic  Trees,  and  the  Sylva  of  Worcester  County. 


Mr.  President: 

Trees  have  their  attributes,  peculiarities,  traits  and  characteristics, 
which  are  as  pronounced  and  distinguishing  as  those  discerned  in  the 
great  human  family.  Even  as  it  is  true  that  no  two  individuals, 
among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  are  precisely  alike  in  every 
particular,  so  it  is  that  of  the  countless  millions  of  trees,  wherever 
found,  no  two  are  the  same  in  all  respects.  As  the  growth  and 
expression  of  human  beings,  to  a  material  extent,  are  influenced  by 
local  surroundings,  thereby  giving  to  persons  of  one  locality  traits 
peculiar  to  them  alone,  so  it  is  that  trees  of  one  section  assume  an 
individuality,  which  marks  them  from  their  fellows.  As  God  never 
repeats  his  creations  in  human  life,  neither  does  he  in  sylvan  life. 
As  some  persons  are  born  with  grace  and  beauty,  and  retain  these 
traits  at  every  stage  and  to  the  end  of  life,  so  do  they  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  world's  sylvan  life,  as  instance  the  tulip  tree, 
which  at  all  periods  of  its  life  may  be  regarded  as  the  personification 
of  stateliness  and  form.  Yet  again,  as  the  blockhead  of  the  ninth 
grade  later  develops  into  the  genius  at  college,  so  does  the  ungainly, 
ill-formed  and  backward  tree  in  early  life  later  develop  a  faultless 
shape,  and  outstrip  its  more  promising  companions  in  the  vigor,  luxu- 
riance and  abundance  of  its  growth.  The  similarity  and  resemblance 
between  human  and  sylvan  life  might  be  portrayed  almost  indefi- 
nitely, and  as  it  continued  the  more  marked  and  striking  would  be 
the  analogy  between  the  two. 

Someone  has  said  that  a  tree  is  the  most  beautiful  object  in  nature. 
They  might  also  have  added,  with  the  same  degree  of  truth,  that  few 
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if  any  objects  in  inanimate  life  serve  the  purposes  of  humanity  to  so 
great  an  extent.  But  it  often  happens,  as  in  our  own  land  and  time, 
that  trees  are  such  a  commonplace  thing  and  are  so  essential  to  our 
well-being  and  very  existence  even  that  we  do  not  pause  in  a  single 
thought  of  their  economic  value.  As  we  never  miss  the  water  till 
the  well  runs  dry,  we  will  never  realize  how  great  and  beneficent  is 
the  blessing  of  trees  until  we  are  in  a  section  of  the  country  where 
they  are  most  in  our  thoughts  because  of  their  absence.  Where  trees 
exist  to  a  considerable  extent  the  temperature  is  more  equable,  the 
rainfall  is  more  evenly  distributed,  and  the  ground  retains  its  mois- 
ture for  a  longer  time.  Here  in  Worcester  the  winters  are  warmer 
and  the  summers  cooler  because  of  the  trees  planted  along  the  streets. 
The  health  and  well-being  of  every  resident  of  this  City  is  benefited 
and  improved  because  of  the  work  of  the  Parks-Commission  in  the 
planting  of  these  trees,  for  every  tree  with  its  foliage  is  a  guardian 
of  the  public  health.  The  deadly  carbonic  acid  gas  with  which  the 
atmosphere  of  a  city  like  Worcester  is  impregnated,  is  absorbed  and 
destroyed  by  the  leaves  of  trees.  Indeed,  so  many  and  varied  are 
the  functions  of  trees,  which  directly  or  indirectly  conserve  to  the 
health  of  mankind,  that  leaving  aside  all  questions  of  sentiment, 
their  planting  and  cultivation  is  to  be  commended.  Looked  at  from 
a  purely  utilitarian  point  of  view,  and  without  considering  in  the 
least  their  value  for  ornamental  purposes,  the  City  of  Worcester,  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  never  expended  its  money  to  better  advantage, 
nor  in  a  manner  from  whence  it  has  received  better  returns,  than  that 
invested  in  the  20,000  or  more  trees  which  line  its  streets.  Never 
have  the  people  of  Worcester  had  an  official  board  from  whence  it 
has  received  a  greater  favor,  and  to  the  membership  of  which,  both 
past  and  present,  they  owe  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude  than  that  of 
the  Parks-Commission.  When  the  work  of  the  men  of  tliis  commis- 
sion shall  have  assumed  mature  form,  then  there  will  be  a  generation 
that  shall  award  to  them  their  full  meed  of  praise  and  reward,  and 
the  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "  Where  are  their  monuments?"  will  be 
"  Look  about  you,"  and  the  reply  will  be  as  full  of  meaning  and  as 
significant  as  is  that  in  regard  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Thus  it  is,  that  in  considering  trees  in  their  relation  to  the  public 
weal,  they  serve  another  purpose  than  to  beautify  and  embellish 
highway  or  park.  So  also  in  considering  the  forest  growths  of  this 
entire  county  it  is  proper  that  their  value  be  not  wholly  regarded 
from  a  commercial  standpoint.  The  trees  which  cover  the  hillsides 
and  clothe  the  valleys  and  dot  the  fields  and  intervales  of  Worcester 
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County,  confer  other  wealth  than  that  of  money  obtained  by  their 
sale.  Rich  in  the  extent  and  uniform  distribution  of  its  sylva,  which 
is  alike  remarkable  for  its  diversity,  beauty,  and  comprehensiveness, 
the  arborescent  features  of  the  county  constitute  one  of  its  greatest 
gifts  from  nature  and  one  of  its  grandest  charms.  No  other  area  in 
the  United  States,  of  equal  extent,  has  a  sylva  so  varied  nor  at  once 
so  notable  for  vigor  and  luxuriance.  In  the  southern  limits  of  the 
county  trees  and  shrubs,  whose  native  habitat  is  in  the  States  farther 
south,  are  of  quite  frequent  occurrence.  In  the  towns  upon  the  New 
Hampshire  line,  the  beau^^iful  paper  or  canoe  birch  is  occasionally 
found  raising  its  columnar  stem  like  a  pillar  of  the  whitest  alabas- 
ter, and  upon  the  summits  and  slopes  of  Mt.  Wachusett  are  found 
trees  and  shrubs  whose  natural  realm  is  the  far  north.  Upon  that 
cold,  bleak  ridge,  or  topographical  backbone  of  Massachusetts, 
extending  northeast  from  Rutland  to  Gardner,  grow  the  white  and 
black  spruce,  the  balsam  fir,  and  the  American  larch,  not  in  rare  in- 
stances, but  in  actual  profusion.  In  some  of  the  southern  towns  of 
the  county  the  prostrate  juniper  attains  a  diameter  of  its  spread  of 
thirty  feet,  and  a  height  of  three  feet.  In  certain  localities  in  the 
same  section  of  the  county  the  red  cedar  or  savin  tree  acquires  a 
girth  at  the  base  of  two  and  one-half  feet,  and  a  height  of  forty  feet. 
In  all  sections  of  the  country  are  swamps  of  varying  areage,  covered 
with  growths  of  the  white  cedar,  and  so  dense  are  these  growths  that 
the  intensest  rays  of  the  most  glaring  sun  cannot  penetrate  them. 
In  Winchendon  and  towns  adjoining  is  found  the  American  moun- 
tain ash,  a  tree  which  I  have  never  seen  in  the  central  or  southern 
sections  of  the  county.  The  native  rhododendron,  though  rare,  is 
found  to  my  knowledge  in  three  localities,  and  one  of  them  is  acres 
in  extent,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  rhododendron,  like  the 
azalea  and  laurel,  is  a  social  plant.  In  and  upon  the  borders  of 
swamps,  near  the  Connecticut  line,  the  lovely,  sweet-scented  clethra 
felnifolia  (sweet  pepper  bush),  is  more  like  a  tree  than  a  shrub.  In 
Sterling  and  Lancaster  are  isolated  growths  of  the  true  chestnut  oak, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  variety  so  commonly  desig- 
nated as  such.  The  sumac,  the  beauty  of  whose  foliage  is  so  greatly 
admired  by  persons  from  places  in  which  this  shrub  is  a  stranger,  has 
attained  in  Worcester  County  a  diameter  of  nine  inches. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  localities  in  Worcester  County,  as 
regards  its  trees  and  shrubs,  is  Mt.  Wachusett.  Visiting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  its  sylva  is  like  going  into  another  country,  into 
another   clime,  as  one  really  does.     Of  the  five    hundred  and    fifty 
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acres  which  constitute  the  area  of  Mt.  Wachusett,  practically  the 
entire  surface  is  covered  with  a  dense  and  impenetrable  growth  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  these  include  almost  every  species  and  variety 
comprised  in  the  sylva  of  Worcester  County.  This  great  forest 
expanse  is  of  special  interest  and  value,  because  it  is  an  original  or 
primeval  growth,  and  as  such  is  the  only  one  of  any  considerable 
extent  in  the  county.  Here  one  can  see  trees  in  every  stage  of  exist- 
ence, from  the  tiny  seedling  to  the  aged  oak  and  hemlock  that  com- 
pleted their  growth  above  a  century  ago.  Here  associated  together 
are  the  oaks  and  maples  in  variety,  the  American  linden  or  basswood, 
the  yellow  and  black  birches,  the  elm,  butternut,  chestnut  and  wal- 
nuts in  variety,  the  white  and  black  ash,  the  white  pine  and  hemlock, 
the  beech,  spruce,  ironwood,  dogwood  (cornus  Jlorida),  sassafras, 
poplars  in  variety,  the  American  spruce,  and  the  hornbeam  or  tupelo. 

Among  the  shrubs  and  plants  found  upon  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Wachusett,  are  those  common  only  to  mountainous  situations. 
Pleasingly  conspicuous  among  these  are  the  striped  and  mountain 
maples,  both  of  which  grow  in  profusion  along  the  mountain  car- 
riage road,  and  fringe  the  forest  at  its  base.  The  striped  maple 
(A.  striatum),  as  seen  upon  Mt.  Wachusett,  is  not  dissimilar  in  color 
and  form  to  the  dwarf  Japanese  maples,  now  so  freely  and  advanta- 
geously used  in  lawn  and  garden  decorations.  It  grows  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  in  height.  It  has  a  smooth  bark  that  is  exquisite  in 
the  beauty  of  its  green  and  black  stripes.  Its  large,  yellowish-green 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  long,  pendulous  clusters  of  seeds  or  fruit, 
having  pale  green  wings,  and  the  clusters  are  in  such  abundance  as 
to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  tree. 

The  mountain  maple  is  of  dwarfer  habit  than  the  preceding,  and  it 
has  a  light  gray  bark.  It  flowers  profusely,  and  its  pendulous  clus- 
ters of  fruit  are  furnished  with  wings  of  a  purplish  tinge. 

Another  shrub,  which  embellishes  the  mountain  roadside  from  base 
to  summit,  is  the  panicled  elder  (samhucus  pubens),  and  its  presence 
in  such  abundance  is  all  the  more  singular  as  it  is  rare  in  New  P^ng- 
land,  and  not  common  anywhere  except  it  be  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  As  seen  on  Mt.  Wachusett  it  is  a  shrub, 
oftentimes  ten  and  even  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  its  decidedly  orna- 
mental appearance  is  produced  by  large,  quite  compact  panicles  of 
bright  scarlet  berries.  The  panicles  are  borne  at  the  terminals  of 
the  shrub,  and  the  dazzling  hue  of  their  berries  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  so  many  blazing  torches  of  fire. 

The  forest  which  clothes  the  area  of  Mt.  Wachusett  has  an  infinite 
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charm  in  its  picturesqueness,  and  the  individual  tree  contributing 
most  to  this  end  is  the  hemlock.  Life  on  the  mountain-side  seems 
congenial  to  it,  for  it  stands  erect  through  storm  and  wind,  and  when 
death  comes  at  last  it  occupies  its  upright  position  for  decades  and 
generations.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  with  Princeton  people  that 
there  are  hemlock  trees  on  the  mountain,  still  erect,  that  have  been 
dead  for  100  years. 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  pleasant  experiences  of  the  searcher 
after  large  or  notable  trees  are  the  "  finds"  he  makes  when  the  least 
expected.  One  who  makes  a  practical  study  of  forestry  does  not 
have  to  serve  a  long  apprenticeship,  nor  become  an  adept  in  arbor- 
culture,  before  receiving  returns  in  happy  surprises  as  the  results  of 
his  investigations  and  observations.  He,  on  the  very  threshold  of 
his  pursuits  in  this  line,  begins  to  discern  new  features  and  character- 
istics in  trees,  which  heretofore  were  wholly  unobserved  and  unknown 
to  him,  although  always  in  existence.  So  also  if  he  sets  heart  and 
mind  upon  finding  some  especially  large  tree,  of  some  particular 
species  or  variety,  it  oftenest  happens  that  he  finds  this  when  least 
expected,  and  in  a  wholly  unlooked  for  place.  During  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1891,  I  was  particularly  desirous  of  finding  some  sassa- 
fras tree  of  abnormal  size,  for  as  you  know,  the  sassafras  is  rarely 
more  than  a  shrub.  The  summer  and  autumn  in  question  came  and 
went,  and  my  search  for  a  big  sassafras  tree  was  without  avail. 
Winter  came,  and  one  morning  as  I  was  walking  along  Elm  Street  I 
happened  to  glance  aside,  and  there,  not  three  feet  from  the  side- 
walk, I  found  the  long-looked  for  object  of  my  search  ;  the  largest 
sassafras  tree  I  had  ever  seen.  A  measurement  of  this  tree  showed 
its  height  to  be  forty-seven  feet,  and  its  girth  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground  four  feet.  The  tree  is  on  the  estate  No.  25  Elm  Street.  One 
late  spring  day,  while  strolling  along  a  highway  leading  from  Stur- 
bridge  to  Brookfleld,  I  cast  my  eye  over  an  adjoining  field  and  saw  a 
great  mass  of  white  flowers  peering  above  the  surrounding  alders. 
From  my  position  in  the  road  the  flowers  resembled  those  of  the  dog- 
wood (I  mean  the  cormis florida^  not  the  poison  sumac),  but  as  the 
apparent  size  of  the  tree  was  much  greater  than  any  dogwood  I  had 
ever  seen,  I  quickly  concluded  that  it  could  not  be  this  tree.  How- 
ever, a  visit  to  the  tree  showed  that  it  was  a  genuine  dogwood,  and  a 
surprising  "find."  Its  girth  at  two  feet  from  the  ground  was  four 
feet,  eight  inches,  and  its  approximate  height  between  thirty-five  and 
forty  feet. 

Near  a  body  of  stagnant  water,  commonly  denominated  as  a  mud 
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hole,  ia  the  town  of  Chaillou,  there  stands  a  thickly  branched  pep- 
per idge,  or  hornbeam  tree,  both  of  which  names  are  applied  to  it, 
but  which  is  more  correctly  known  as  the  tupelo  tree.  At  Ave  feet 
from  the  ground  it  has  a  circumference  of  nine  feet,  five  inches,  and 
a  height  of  seventy-three  feet. 

A  person  traversing  the  length  and  breadth  of  Worcester  County 
is  quick  to  discover  the  contrasts  in  the  sylva  of  its  different  sections. 
The  species  and  varieties  of  trees  which  constitute  the  sylva  of 
Worcester  County  are  so  many  and  varied  as  to  furnish,  in  their 
natures  and  peculiarities,  many  pleasing  contrasts.  The  existence  of 
so  much  variation  within  so  relatively  small  an  area  as  is  described 
by  the  territorial  limits  of  the  county,  shows  how  great  is  the  adapt- 
ability of  its  soil  and  climate  to  tree  growth.  But  it  is  in  the  towns 
of  the  northern  section  of  the  county,  and  especially  those  along  the 
New  Hampshire  border,  that  one  finds  this  variation  in  the  com- 
position of  the  county's  sylva  at  its  best,  and  in  the  most  striking 
contrasts.  " 

In  the  woods  of  the  southern  tier  of  towns  the  canoe  birch  is  not 
found,  but  it  is  in  the  woods  about  Winchendon.  There  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  hemlock,  ash,  beech,  chestnut,  walnut,  and  the  oak. 
Unlike  its  congener,  the  white  birch,  it  does  not  grow  in  clumps,  but 
stands  alone.  The  northern  borders  of  Worcester  County  are  practi- 
cally the  southern  limits  of  the  canoe  or  paper  birch. 

Another  tree  quite  common  to  the  towns  in  northern  Worcester 
County,  but  which  is  an  entire  stranger  to  the  towns  along  the  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  Hues,  is  the  American  larch.  Its  southern- 
most habitat  in  Worcester  County,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  is 
Spencer,  where  it  is  found  in  a  few  instances  on  cold  hillsides.  The 
tree  becomes  more  abundant  in  Rutland,  and  still  more  so  in  Hub- 
bardston,  yet  is  rarely  seen  in  Princeton.  In  Gardner  it  is  quite 
numerous,  and  in  the  northern  tier  of  towns  it  is  still  more  plentiful. 
A  common  name  of  this  tree  is  hackmatack,  and  the  people  in  some, 
if  not  in  all,  of  the  towns  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  call 
it  the  juniper.  The  juniper  known  to  the  central  and  southern  sec- 
tions of  the  county  is  a  low-growing  and  wide-spreading  shrub,  and 
this  is  correct  in  its  name. 

There  are  specimens  of  the  native  larch  in  Hubbardston  twenty 
inches  in  diameter  at  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  from 
forty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  height.  These  larger  trees,  however,  have 
not  much  of  beauty  of  form  and  growth  to  commend  them,  unless 
they   have    been    free    from    interference    by    other   trees.     But   the 
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younger  trees,  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  are  often- 
times not  much  inferior  in  beauty  of  form  or  foliage  to  the  Scotch  or 
European  larch.  The  fasciculated  leaves  of  the  tree  of  the  last 
named  sizes  are  denser,  of  a  livelier  hue,  and  more  pendant,  than  are 
those  of  the  first  named. 

The  balsam  fir,  also  a  total  stranger  to  the  central  and  southern 
towns  of  the  county,  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  fields  and  woods 
of  the  northern  county  towns.  It  is  a  steeple-shaped  tree,  and  so 
dull  and  stiff  as  to  be  unaftractive.  As  found  in  Worcester  County, 
this  tree  is  a  prolific  producer  of  the  light  amber-colored  liquid  known 
in  the  American  pharmacopseas  as  Canada  balsam.  The  trunks  and 
large  branches  are  literally  blistered  with  sacs  or  reservoirs,  which 
are  filled  with  the  liquid.  This  is  secreted  in  these  receptacles,  and 
does  not  flow  from  the  wood,  as  does  the  sap  of  the  maple.  When 
the  sacs  are  punctured  the  balsam  flows  in  about  the  consistency  of 
strained  honey.     A  teasjpoonful  is  of  ten  taken  from  a  single  reservoir. 

Almost  every  town  in  Worcester  County  has  one  or  more  trees, 
which,  because  of  past  associations,  or  else  for  great  and  unusual 
size,  may  be  classed  as  historic  and  notable.  Some  of  these  trees 
were  planted  by  the  hands  of  the  pioneer  settlers,  and  yet  living, 
keep  in  perpetual  remembrance  the  name  and  memory  of  men  long 
since  passed  away.  In  learning  the  history  of  many  of  these  patri- 
archal trees  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  number  of  men  there  were 
among  the  earlier  settlers,  who  made  successful  effort  to  beautify  the 
home  grounds  by  the  planting  of  trees.  The  elm  was  the  favorite 
shade  or  ornamental  tree  in  colonial  times,  simply  for  the  reason,  if 
none  other,  that  the  same  preference  was  given  it  in  England,  from 
whence  the  Puritan  or  his  immediate  ancestors  had  come.  The  mate- 
rial condition  of  men  and  communities,  and  the  measure  of  their  in- 
telligence, inclinations,  tastes  and  dispositions,  as  they  existed  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  or  more  or  less,  is  told  by  these  aged  trees  just 
as  forcibly  and  truthfully  as  they  mark  the  men  and  communities  of 
to-day.  The  selfish,  immoral,  and  evil-disposed  man,  did  not  plant 
trees  in  the  past,  neither  does  he  in  the  present.  It  is  the  man  and 
the  community  with  a  disposition  to  live  and  act  for  the  future  and 
for  posterity,  as  well  as  for  themselves,  that  plant  and  preserve  trees 
and  forests.  But  did  you  ever  observe  that  it  is  the  man  and  the 
community,  which  do  the  most  for  posterity,  that  receive  the  best 
there  is  in  life  in  their  own  day  and  generation? 

The  earliest  instance  of  concerted  action  in  the  planting  of  trees 
by  a  community,  that  I  have  yet  learned  of,  was  in  Brookfield  in 
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1783.  Its  main  thoroughfare  is  lined  upon  either  side  with  rows  of 
ehus,  extending  nearly  three  miles  east  and  west,  and  these  elms  com- 
memorate the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  which  terminated  the  Revolutionary  war.  Their  planting  is 
the  first  work  of  this  nature  performed  by  the  concerted  action  of  a 
whole  neighborhood,  of  which  I  can  learn,  for  it  is  told  that  well- 
nigh  the  whole  population  helped  in  the  work  of  planting  the  trees. 

The  thoroughfare,  upon  either  side  of  which  are  these  elms,  was, 
at  the  time  of  their  planting,  a  portion  of  the  turnpike  or  stage  road 
leadiug  from  Boston  to  Albany,  and  was  laid  out  six  rods,  or  100  feet 
in  width.  That  portion  of  it  passing  through  Brookfield  is,  by  act 
of  the  town,  preserved  intact. 

The  elm  trees  which  line  this  highway  extend  from  near  the  village 
of  East  Brookfield  westward  to  within  less  than  a  half  mile  of  the 
West  Brookfield  town  line.  Their  termination  on  the  west  is  on  the 
summit  of  Stone's  hill,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  present  residence 
of  Mr.  Warren  H.  Hamilton,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  parson- 
age where  lived  one  of  the  earlier  ministers  in  Brookfield.  There  is 
a  tradition,  and  a  flimsy  one  at  its  best,  that  the  reason  why  the  trees 
were  not  planted  farther  west  along  the  road  and  beyond  the  parson- 
age, was  because  all  hands  engaged  in  the  work  of  planting  the  trees 
were,  after  those  in  front  of  the  parsonage  had  been  set,  invited  by 
the  minister  of  that  day  to  take  a  mug  of  flip,  and  that  this  was 
accepted  so  often  as  to  unfit  every  one  for  further  service.  The  fact 
that  West  Brookfield  was  then  a  part  of  Brookfield,  and  in  conse- 
quence no  town  line  existed,  is  quite  ample  evidence  that  the  original 
intention  was  to  go  no  farther  than  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

The  men  who  superintended  the  planting  of  the  trees  were  Colonel 
Oliver  Crosby  and  Mr.  Gershom  Jennings.  A  daughter  of  the 
second  named,  Mrs.  Marcia  Basslington,  is  now  living  at  Brookfield 
at  the  age  of  83  years.  She  remembers  events  connected  with  the 
planting  of  the  trees  told  to  her  by  her  father. 

Nearly  all  the  elms  planted  along  the  great  road  have  assumed  the 
sheaf  form, — that  is,  they  resemble  in  appearance  a  sheaf  of  grain, 
but  as  might  be  expected  among  so  many,  about  every  type  of  elm  is 
represented.  As  is  typical  of  the  sheaf- formed  elm,  most  of  the 
trees  have  tall,  straight  stems,  and  with  but  slightly  overhanging 
tops.  Practically,  all  are  characterized  by  a  great  height,  and  some 
among  them  have  an  immense  spread.  I  noticed  none  less  than  ten 
feet  in  girth  at  five  feet,  and  they  vary  from  this  up  to  fifteen  feet. 

About  one-half  mile  south  of  the  railroad  station,  in  the  centre  of 
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the  village  of  Oxford,  is  the  locality  where,  200  years  ago,  a  colony 
of  French  Protestant  refugees,  called  Huguenots,  founded  a  settle- 
ment, which  after  an  existence  of  about  ten  years  was  abandoned  be- 
cause of  molestations  from  the  Indians. 

It  was  along  the  banks  of  a  brook,  and  in  its  near  vicinity,  that 
most  of  the  Huguenot  dwellings  were  erected,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  village  there  exists  to-day  three  white  oak  trees  which,  from  the 
time  of  the  Huguenot  settlers,  have  been  associated  with  their  names. 
Each  of  the  trio  shows  evidence  of  a  venerable  age,  yet  each  has 
vigor  and  life  enough  to  produce  a  quite  heavy  foliage  and  large  crops 
of  acorns.  Locally  the  trees  are  known  as  the  "  Huguenot  oaks," 
and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  they  were  contempora- 
neous with  the  heroic  band  of  colonists.  Every  feature  and  condi- 
tion of  the  trees  are  indicative  of  great  age.  From  the  time  of  the 
English  settlement  of  the  town,  in  1713,  the  oaks  have  been  alluded 
to  because  of  their  location  and  connection  with  the  Huguenot  vil- 
lage, and  further  substantiation  of  their  probable  great  age  is  fur- 
nished by  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  late  Prof.  Agassiz,  regarding 
a  group  of  oak  trees,  known  as  the  '•  Waverly  oaks,"  near  Boston, 
which  he  believed  to  be  800  years  old.  As  to  size,  the  Oxford  oaks 
are  but  little  inferior  to  those  at  Waverly.  Aged  people  in  the  town 
say  that  the  trees  were  apparently  the  same  in  the  time  of  their 
earliest  remembrance  as  they  are  to-day.  The  trunks  of  all  three 
trees  are  freely  covered  with  knurls  and  burls,  ranging  in  size  from 
that  of  a  hen's  egg  to  a  half -peck  measure. 

It  is  said  that  the  oak  tree  is  typical  of  strength,  sturdiness,  con- 
stancy and  steadfastness,  and  the  trio  in  question  are  unsurpassed 
specimens  of  the  genuine  New  England  white  oak.  Their  branches 
are  contorted,  and  their  many  sprayed  twigs  are  as  variously  formed 
as  the  larger  limbs.  The  bark  of  each  has  a  gray  ashen  hue,  and 
each  branches  quite  near  to  the  ground. 

The  first  of  the  trio  stands  within  the  limits  of  Main  Street,  which 
at  this  point  is  nearly  150  feet  in  width,  and  directly  in  front  of  a 
residence  that  occupies  the  site  of  a  house  built  by  Richard  Moore, 
who  was  one  of  the  original  English  settlers,  and  because  of  this  has 
an  added  interest  other  than  that  given  by  its  connection  with  the 
Huguenots.  At  one  foot  from  the  ground  the  tree  girths  15  feet  and 
14  inches ;  at  three  feet,  12  feet  and  9  inches,  and  at  five  feet,  11  feet 
and  9  inches.  This  tree  has  very  numerous  branches,  which  but 
slightly  diverge  from  the  horizontal,  yet  possess  the  characteristic 
angles,  bends  and  knees,  and  have  a  great  spread  in  all  directions. 
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The  diameter  of  its  spread  from  north  to  south  is  eighty  feet,  and  it 
will  not  vary  very  much  from  this  from  east  to  west. 

A  short  distance  south  of  the  first  described  tree,  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Main  Street  and  Huguenot  Avenue,  is  the  second  of  the  trio. 
This  tree  has  a  rugged  and  picturesque  appearance,  as  if  it  had  with- 
stood the  whacks  and  blows  from  the  storms  of  centuries.  Its  body 
is  studded  with  welts  and  burls,  and  its  branches  are  twisted  and  con- 
torted, yet  withal  it  has  the  aspect  of  a  victor.  It  is  the  smallest  of 
the  trio,  measuring  at  five  feet  from  the  ground  9  feet  and  G  inches. 
Its  situation  is  only  three  or  four  rods  west  of  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester  Railroad,  and  it  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  site  of  the 
principal  of  the  two  mills  built  by  the  Huguenots,  and  the  centre  of 
their  settlement. 

Pursuing  Huguenot  Avenue  for  a  few  rods  one  conies  to  the  third, 
and  largest,  of  this  trio  of  oaks.  It  is  located  near  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Humphrey,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  the  original  set- 
tler of  that  name  to  occupy  the  same  farm.  This  tree  at  three  feet 
from  the  ground  has  a  girth  of  16  feet  and  2  inches,  and  at  five  feet 
14  feet  and  5  inches.  It  is  75  feet  in  height,  and  an  immense  amount 
of  wood  is  represented  in  its  numerous  branches.  On  the  north  and 
northwest  sides  of  the  tree  the  branches  have  been  shortened  by  the 
elements,  but  upon  the  south  they  extend  for  a  distance  of  fifty  feet. 

A  little  distance  beyond  this  tree  the  Huguenots  built  their  church, 
and  still  farther  beyond  is  the  location  of  the  fort.  Within  full  view 
of  the  tree  is  an  elevation  known  since  the  days  of  Huguenots  as 
Bondet  Hill,  so  named  in  honor  of  their  pastor.  Over  the  summit  of 
this  hill  passed  the  famous  Indian  highway  known  as  the  Connecticut 
path,  and  to  the  northeast  of  this  was  another  trail  called  the  Qua- 
boag  path,  which  led  to  the  Brookfields. 

Winchendon  has  a  stately  and  wide-spreading  elm,  which  com- 
memorates the  memory  of  the  first  settled  minister  of  the  town,  and 
it  is  the  only  monument  to  his  name,  for  he  sleeps  in  an  unknown 
grave  in  the  little  cemetery,  but  a  few  rods  distant  from  the  tree 
which  he  planted  upon  one  of  the  days  between  1762  and  1768.  He 
planted  it  in  the  yard  of  his  modest  and  primitive  residence,  which 
was  valued  after  his  death,  in  1768,  at  six  pounds  sterling,  or  less 
than  $30. 

The  tree  is  located  near  the  old  Common,  in  that  part  of  Winchen- 
don which  was  the  first  to  be  settled,  and  fully  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  the  present  business  centre.  It  occupies  the  broad  summit  of  a 
hill,  from  which  a  view  is  had  of  a  large  section  of  Worcester  County, 
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and  across  the  country  to  the  north  are  seen  towns  in  southern  New 
Hampshire,  and  eighteen  miles  away,  in  full  view  from  base  to  sum- 
mit, is  Mt.  Monadnock.  The  little  village  has  to-day  about  the  same 
number  of  dwelling-houses  that  it  may  have  had  75  or  100  years  ago, 
and  its  present  church  edifice  is  very  near  the  site  of  the  first  meeting- 
house in  Winchendon.  But  the  character  of  the  life  has  changed 
materially  since  those  earlier  days.  Then  there  were  two  lawyers 
who  practised  their  profession  in  the  settlement  of  a  dozen  or  so 
families,  and  tradition  says  at  the  time  there  was  incessant  quarrel- 
ling, turmoil  and  discord  among  the  families  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  ever  since  the  place  has  gone  by  the  name  of  Harmony  Hill.  A 
physician  also  practised  his  profession  here  for  years,  and  business 
must  have  been  good  for  him  as  long  as  the  lawyers  remained. 

Two  miles  or  so  south  of  the  railroad  station  in  Brook  field,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  road  leading  to  the  prim  and  thrifty  little 
neighborhood,  known  to  the  people  of  southwestern  Worcester 
County  as  Rice's  Corner,  is  a  chestnut  tree  that  is  an  object  of 
exceeding  interest,  because  of  the  enormous  proportions  of  its  trunk. 
It  is  in  one  of  those  stretches  of  grass  land  that  border  the  roadside, 
near  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  close  to  a  stone  wall,  that  the  great  chest- 
nut stands,  and  for  generations  it  has  excited  the  curiosity  and 
prompted  the  admiration  of  the  people.  It  has  no  exposed  roots  nor 
consequent  bulge  at  the  base,  and  it  rises  straight  into  the  air  to  a 
height  of  twelve  feet  or  more  before  a  branch  appears.  At  six  feet 
the  tree's  girth  is  18  feet  and  5  inches,  at  three  feet  it  has  a  girth  of 
20  feet  and  5  inches,  and  at  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground  its 
circumference  is  23  feet.  In  connection  with  this  last  statement  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  measurement  is  in  the  clear  of  the 
trunk,  and  does  not  include  any  bulge  at  the  base  by  protruding 
roots. 

As  the  tree  exists  to-day.  Its  crown  consists  of  short,  stubbed 
branches,  merely  laterals  put  forth  by  remnants  of  huge  branches  in 
a  final  effort  to  retain  a  hold  on  life.  However,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  these  laterals  produced  a  quite  abundant  crop  of  fruit  the 
past  season,  one  only  of  several  hundreds  that  the  tree  may  possibly 
have  produced.  What  may  be  the  age  of  this  tree  can  only  be  con- 
jectured, but  stumps  of  chestnut  trees  of  a  less  diameter  than  this 
have  counted  400  annular  spaces,  and  thus  upon  this  basis  this  par- 
ticular tree  must  be  well  nigh  500  years  old.  The  fact  that  it  was 
not  cut  down  when  the  road  was  made  is  indicative  of  great  size  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago. 
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Rice's  Corner  is  the  birthplace  of  the  popular  story  writer,  Mrs. 
Mary  J.  Holmes,  and  in  one  of  her  published  works,  "Homestead 
ou  the  Hillside,"  if  I  mistake  not,  she  makes  reference  to  the  big 
tree. 

Scarcely  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  tree,  by  the  roadside,  are 
three  other  chestnut  trees,  and  each  one  of  these  approaches  in  size 
the  one  described.  This  trio  of  great  trees  stands  in  a  field  to  the 
west  of  the  highway,  that  is  half  pasture  and  half  woodland,  and 
the  best  preserved  of  the  three  is  easily  seen  from  the  road.  This 
tree  girths  at  three  feet  from  the  ground  1(3  feet  and  5  inches,  and  at 
one  foot  19  feet  and  7  inches.  Its  trunk  is  clear  of  limbs  for  twelve 
feet. 

The  second  of  the  trio  girths  at  three  feet  17  feet  and  4  inches,  and 
at  one  foot  19  feet  and  7  inches.  Both  of  the  trio  mentioned  have 
straight  trunks,  and  though  their  branches  are  now  short,  knurled 
and  scraggly,  there  are  abundant  evidences  that  when  they  were  in 
their  prime  they  must  have  borne  immense  tops. 

The  last  of  the  trio  comes  quite  near  in  size  to  the  first  of  the 
"  big  four"  herein  described,  for  at  four  feet  it  has  a  circumference 
of  17  feet  and  10  inches,  and  at  two  feet  its  girth  is  21  feet  and 
2  inches. 

One  of  this  trio,  and  the  oldest  one  of  all,  stands  on  the  western 
declivity  of  a  hill,  and  its  shorn  branches  appear  just  above  a  growth 
of  white  birches.  Its  bark  is  a  decided  curiosity,  for  it  is  deeply  and 
profusely  furrowed  and  so  spiral  as  to  extend  from  the  base  to  the 
point  of  furcation,  full  half-way  round  the  tree.  One  of  the  furrows, 
as  measured,  shows  a  depth  of  seven  inches,  and  the  ridge  it  forms 
is  five  inches  across.  The  bark  of  the  greater  branches  is  also  spiral, 
and  altogether  the  tree  has  a  rare  and  singular  appearance. 

Each  one  of  these  four  trees  will  give  a  saw  log  of  twelve  feet, 
which  will  make  on  an  average,  allowing  the  trunks  to  be  sound, 
which  they  are  not,  of  3,000  feet, — a  total  of  12,000  feet. 

The  first  mentioned  of  these  four  trees  is  the  largest  I  have  yet 
seen  or  heard  of  in  Worcester  County,  except  an  elm  in  Lancaster. 

The  town  of  Westborough  is  rich  in  the  number  of  shade  trees  that 
line  its  public  streets  and  roads  ;  and  its  arboreal  wealth  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  a  mature  nature,  as  the  planting  of  shade  trees  along  its 
streets  is  not  a  custom  of  comparative  recent  adoption,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  Worcester  County  villages  and  towns. 

Conspicuous  for  their  size  and  numbers  are  stately  white  ashes, 
which  appear  to  live  admirably  in  Westborough  soil. 
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From  the  number  of  different  kinds  of  trees  in  the  town  one  would 
judge  that  the  first  concerted  or  general  work  in  street  tree-planting 
was  after  the  almost  universal  practice  of  setting  elms  out  exclu- 
sively, and  before  the  idea  became  so  prevalent  that  nothing  but  a 
maple  is  suitable  for  this  work.  This  happy  result,  probably,  had 
its  source  in  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Fayerweather,  who  came  to  West- 
borough  about  ninety  years  ago  and  settled  upon  the  farm  now,  and 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  known  as  the  Whitney  place.  This 
estate  is  located  on  Main  Street,  and  about  a  half-mile  south  of  the 
railroad  station.  Mr.  Fayerweather  was  a  man,  extremely  rare  in 
his  day  and  generation,  who  believed  in  tree  planting,  and  he  planted 
them  by  the  score  and  hundreds  with  the  result  that  to-day  the  Whit- 
ney place  is  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  Worcester  County,  as  regards 
its  arboreal  features.  It  not  only  has  a  great  number  of  trees,  but 
these  are  in  extensive  variety.  Along  the  street  are,  among  others, 
several  rock  maples,  that  for  girth  of  trunk  and  amplitude  of  top  or 
crown  are  of  gigantic  size,  and  as  notable  for  their  beauty  and  sym- 
metry as  for  their  size.  The  largest  of  these  maples  girths  at  four 
feet  from  the  ground  11  feet  and  2  inches.  At  six  feet  above  its 
roots  the  tree  expands  into  a  capital  or  table,  which  has  a  circumfer- 
ence of  14  feet  and  8  inches.  From  this  table-like  growth  the  tree 
divides  into  some  half-dozen  branches,  either  one  of  which  constitute 
a  great  tree  in  itself.  These  in  turn  send  out  numerous  branches, 
which  together  form  the  top  of  an  ideal  maple  tree.  The  height  of 
this  tree  is  eighty  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  spread  of  its  branches, 
from  east  to  west,  is  eighty-two  feet.  This  has  been  diminished  by 
the  removal  of  certain  branches  on  the  west,  or  Main  Street  side  of 
the  tree,  for  the  benefit  of  travel.  Three  other  of  these  maples 
girth  respectively  8  feet  and  9  inches,  8  feet  and  4  inches,  and  7  feet 
and  8  inches.  The  branches  of  these  trees,  like  the  first  named,  are 
many,  and  ramify  in  a  manner  to  form  a  magnificent  top.  Again,  the 
height  of  each  is  remarkable. 

The  balms  of  Gilead  and  other  poplar  trees  of  this  estate  that  were 
planted  by  Mr.  Fayerweather,  include  five  that  girth  at  three  feet 
from  the  ground  as  follows  :  7  feet,  5  inches  ;  8  feet,  1  inch ;  8  feet, 
1  inch ;  8  feet,  9  inches,  and  7  feet,  8  inches.  A  sycamore  maple,  a 
catalpa,  a  weeping  willow,  numerous  linden  and  ailanthus  trees,  all 
of  great  size,  are  planted  upon  the  grounds  of  this  estate,  and  all 
were  planted  by  Mr.  John  Fayerweather  seventy-five  years  ago. 

In  the  easterly  part  of  Westborough  is  the  splendid  estate  owned 
and  occupied  by  liev.  John  D.  Potter,  widely  known  as  a  preacher 
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and  evangelist.  Close  by  the  stately  and  pleasing  residence  is  a  mon- 
ster elm.  It  is  an  undoubted  relic  of  the  original  forest,  for  its  great 
proportions  portend  an  age  greater  than  is  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
At  five  feet  from  the  ground  it  has  a  circumference  of  14  feet  and  7 
inches.  This  tree  exhibits  the  rai'e  trait  of  a  tree's  trunk  enlarging 
towards  the  place  of  furcation,  instead  of  the  inverse  order.  Thus, 
at  three  feet  from  the  ground  its  girth  is  14  feet  and  3  inches,  four 
inches  less  than  at  five  feet.  At  seven  feet  from  the  ground  the  tree 
attains  a  circumference  of  just  sixteen  feet,  or  2  feet,  7  inches 
greater  than  at  five  feet.  Just  above  this  last  girth  the  tree  forks 
into  thirteen  branches,  which  with  their  minor  branches  form  a  broad 
spreading  top.  The  diameter  of  this,  from  northwest  to  southwest, 
is  107  feet,  a  circumference  of  321  feet.  The  tree  shows  little  or  no 
evidence  that  it  is  past  its  prime. 

A  black  walnut  tree  on  Green  Hill  farm,  in  Worcester,  is  finely 
preserved,  and  shows  not  a  trace  of  old  age.  Its  every  twig  is  full 
of  life  and  vigor,  and  from  its  appearance  one  would  not  suspect  that 
it  had  weathered  the  storms  and  winds  of  a  century,  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  in  its  high  location,  is  quite  ample  proof  that  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Worcester  County  are  congenial  to  the  requirements  of  the 
black  walnut.  The  girth  of  the  tree  at  two  feet  from  the  ground  is 
8  feet  and  8  inches,  and  at  five  feet  it  is  7  feet  and  10  inches.  Thus 
it  may  be  seen  that  its  trunk  maintains  a  quite  uniform  size,  and  it  is 
cylindric  in  form. 

The  tree  branches  at  twelve  feet,  and  the  first  of  these  is  forty  feet 
in  length.  Several  of  the  branches  would  make  averaged  size  saw 
logs,  and  in  the  aggregate  the  tree  would  produce  four  hundred  feet 
of  lumber.  It  produces  large  crops  of  walnuts  every  year,  which  in 
the  green  state  are  very  pungent,  and  so  also  are  the  young  leaves. 
As  an  ornamental  tree  this  particular  one  is  grand.  It  is  seventy- 
five  feet  high,  with  a  full  and  well-rounded  top.  The  trunk  and 
limbs  are  but  slightly  furrowed,  and  its  bark,  in  this  respect,  is  not 
dissimilar  to  the  white  ash. 

On  the  road  leading  from  West  Boylston  to  Clinton,  and  ten  min- 
utes walk  from  its  post-office,  is  the  locality  known  as  French  Hill, 
and  a  short  walk  farther  along  the  road  brings  one  to  a  white  oak 
tree  that  is  alike  great  in  its  age  and  great  in  its  proportions.  Like 
most  white  oaks  it  has  no  bulge  at  its  roots,  and  one  foot  above  the 
ground  it  girths  19  feet  and  6  inches.  At  two  feet  from  the  ground 
it  has  a  circumference  of  17  feet  and  2  inches,  and  at  four  feet  its 
circumference  is  15  feet  and  6  inches.     The  undoubted  age  of  this 
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monarch  of  the  forest  is  not  less  than  six  hundred  years,  and  as  oaks 
live  and  survive  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  is  quite  seven  hun- 
dred years  old.  From  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  in  West  Boyls- 
ton  the  tree  has  been  called  the  "Old  Oak."  Aged  citizens  of  the 
town  say  that  the  tree  is  the  same  in  appearance  to-day  as  it  was 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  and  in  all  probability  the  tree  completed 
its  growth  full  two  centuries  ago.  The  branches  on  the  northerly 
side  have  been  shortened  by  old  age  and  the  elements,  but  the  diame- 
ter of  the  spread  of  its  branches  from  east  to  west  is  eighty  feet, 
while  three  of  its  branches  extending  south  are  forty-eight  feet  from 
the  centre  of  the  tree  bole.  Its  height  is  from  sixty-five  to  seventy 
feet,  and  the  trunk  forks  at  twelve  feet.  The  land  upon  which  this 
tree  stands  was  once  a  part  of  the  estate  of  Major  Ezra  Beamau,  a 
patriot  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  his  time  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  man  in  his  section  of  the  county.  His  regard  for  trees 
was  characteristic,  and  a  tradition  regarding  himself  and  the  old  oak 
tree  is  frequently  told  in  West  Boylston.  It  is  in  effect  that  Major 
Beaman's  love  for  the  tree  was  so  great,  and  so  earnestly  desired  its 
preservation,  that  he  filled  the  trunk  with  wrought-iron  nails  that  they 
might  turn  the  edge  of  auy  destroying  axe.  The  tradition  is  accept- 
ed as  the  truth  by  some,  but  it  probably  had  its  origin  in  some  little 
circumstance  or  incident  which  served  to  iuterest  him  in  the  tree. 

Major  Beaman  has  been  dead  just  eighty-one  years,  and  he  sleeps 
in  the  little  family  burying-ground  directly  opposite  the  old  oak, 
whose  branches  stretch  across  the  road  and  almost  to  the  grave  of  its 
preserver,  and  thus  in  all  these  eighty-one  years  it  has  sheltered  it 
from  the  biting  winds  of  winter  and  cast  its  shade  above  it  iu  the 
midsummer  sun.  It  is  a  happy  and  beautiful  thought  that  these  two 
veterans,  whose  lives  were  once  so  intimately  interwoven,  are  not 
now  wholly  separated  in  death. 

Just  a  minute's  walk  from  the  West  Boylston  post-office,  and  on 
the  above  named  road  to  Clinton,  is  the  Major  Ezra  Beaman  place. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  the  estate  is  a  clump  of  but- 
tonwood,  plane,  or  sycamore  trees,  and  two  amoug  these  are  of  enor- 
mous size.  The  larger  of  the  two  was  planted  in  1748,  and  there  is 
ample  substantiation  of  the  fact,  by  Ezra  Beaman  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old.  This  gives  its  age,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  its 
planting,  as  144  years.  The  trunk  or  stem  ascends  straight  into  the 
air  to  a  height  exceeding  100  feet,  and  does  not  fork  at  all,  but  its 
main  branches,  which  are  only  four  in  number,  are  in  the  strictest 
sense  laterals.     The  first  of  these,  a  huge  uplifted  arm,  shoots  from 
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the  tree  at  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  and  has  a  girth  ,of  ten  feet,  and 
alone  with  its  belongings  forms  a  really  big  tree. 

This  giant  buttonwood,  at  two  feet  from  the  ground,  has  a  girth  of 
18  feet;  at  four  feet  it  is  16  feet  and  5  inches,  and  at  five  feet  it  is 
15  feet  and  8  inches.  The  lesser  of  this  brace  of  buttonwoods  is 
remarkable  for  the  uniform  size  of  its  trunk,  its  height,  and  for  its 
expansive  top.  For  twenty-two  feet  the  trunk  is  without  a  limb,  and 
it  is  as  round  as  if  fashioned  in  a  turning  lathe.  The  taper  of  this 
in  one  foot  is  only  one  inch  in  a  foot  of  its  diameter.  Thus  at  three 
feet  from  the  ground  the  tree  girths  13  feet,  1  inch,  and  at  four  feet 
its  girth  is  just  13  feet,  while  at  six  feet  above  the  ground  it  is  12 
feet  and  10  inches,  thus  again  showing  a  declension  or  tapering  of 
only  one-third  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  of  its  diameter.  This  tree  is 
ninety  feet  high,  and  is  handsomely  furnished  with  branches  and 
terminals. 

On  the  southerly  slope  of  the  gap  between  Mt.  Wachusett  and 
Pine  Hill  is  a  veteran  quartette  of  red  oaks.  They  are  in  full  view 
from  the  Mountain  House,  and  ten  minutes  walk  from  it.  Four 
trees,  whose  trunks  would  make  a  greater  or  better  amount  of  lumber, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  locality.  Theirs  must  be  a  long 
and  interesting  history,  but  in  each  instance  it  is  neariug  the  end,  for 
the  hand  of  death  is  laid  upon  them  and  they  are  dying  by  inches 
from  the  top  downward.  Their  careers  have  been  tempestuous  ones, 
for  they  stand  in  the  direct,  cold,  and  constant  northwest  wind,  as  it 
comes  full  blast  from  the  mountain.  That  they  have  attained  to  so 
great  a  stature,  and  have  lived  to  so  great  an  age,  shows  at  least  how 
natural  it  is  for  trees  to  grow  in  Worcester  County,  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances.  A  curious  provision  of  Nature  is  noticeable 
in  the  growth  of  the  oaks,  and  all  other  trees,  in  the  shadow  of  Mt. 
"Wachusett.  This  is  an  immense  expansion  of  trunk  at  the  ground, 
thus  forming  a  powerful  brace  against  the  wind.  Not  far  distant 
from  the  oaks  is  a  walnut  tree,  with  its  entire  top  twisted  and  tangled 
into  a  confused  whorl.  But  the  tree  holds  its  position  because  of  its 
self-furnished  braces.  Its  trunk  and  base  form  a  perfect  druggist's 
pestle,  and  the  change  from  the  pestle  proper  to  handle  is  as  abrupt, 
and  as  great  in  one  as  in  the  other.  There  are  three  chestnut  trees 
in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  oaks,  every  one  of  which  girths  twenty 
feet  at  the  base,  but  taper  at  four  and  five  feet  above  to  fifteen  feet 
in  circumference.  This  singular  and  unusual  expansion  at  the  base 
of  the  trees  illustrates  how  Nature  adapts  itself  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation.     Of  the  four  oaks  constituting  the  quartette,  one  has  a 
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circunifereuce  of  fifteen  feet  five  feet  above  the  ground.  It  has  a 
trunk  twenty  feet  in  length,  without  a  limb  or  flaw  of  any  descrip- 
tion. The  second  tree  is  the  tallest  of  the  group,  and  has  a  trunk  of 
thirty-five  feet  without  a  limb.  At  three  feet  it  girths  10  feet  and  7 
inches.  Above  this  point  there  is  no  perceptible  variation  in  the  size 
of  the  trunk  up  to  the  place  of  furcation.  The  third  tree  has  a  trunk 
of  twenty-five  feet,  and  at  four  feet  from  the  ground  it  measures 
twelve  feet  around. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  tree  was  struck  by  lightning.  The  bolt  mor- 
tised the  tree  from  the  first  branch  down  to  the  ground.  The  mortise 
is  a  foot  in  depth,  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  as  straight  as  a  plumb 
line.  The  bolt  was  seen  to  strike  the  tree  by  Mr.  Phineas  Gregory, 
father  of  the  present  Phineas  E.,  of  Princeton.  The  fourth  tree  is 
the  largest  of  the  quartette.  It  has  a  splendidly-fashioned  trunk  of 
twenty  feet  without  a  limb.  At  four  feet  from  the  ground  it  girths 
15  feet  and  4  inches. 

In  my  rambles  about  Worcester  County  searching  for  big  trees  I 
have  found  not  a  few  which,  at  some  time,  have  been  struck  by  light- 
ning, which  in  its  destructive  work  mortised  the  south  side  of  the 
trunk  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  the  oak  which  I  have  just 
mentioned.  An  instance  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  on  a  white  ash 
tree  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gates,  on  Pleasant  Street,  beyond 
June.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  influences  the  lightning 
to  strike  in  that  particular  part  of  the  tree,  and  to  mortise  it  in  the 
manner  described. 

Certain  among  the  communities  in  AVorcester  County  contain  intro- 
duced trees,  which  have  gained  remarkable  proportions.  On  the 
grounds  of  Mrs.  Persis  S.  Kimball,  in  Brookfield,  there  is  a  horse 
chestnut  which  was  planted  early  in  the  century  by  a  Major  Cheney 
Reed.  Aged  persons  in  Brookfield  have  told  that  the  tree  was  for 
several  years  the  only  one  of  its  species  in  the  town,  and  it  was  then 
an  object  of  special  interest  and  curiosity,  and  now  the  sum  of  its 
years  and  the  associations  they  have  brought,  together  with  its  great 
size,  make  it  an  object  of  keenest  interest  with  the  present  generation. 
A  singular  freak  of  nature  is  seen  in  the  growth  of  this  tree,  as  the 
circumference  of  its  trunk  is  greater  at  six  feet  than  it  is  at  two  feet 
from  the  ground.  At  this  last-named  height  the  tree  girths  11  feet 
and  6  inches  ;  at  four  feet  from  the  ground  its  girth  is  11  feet  and  11 
inches,  or  five  inches  larger  than  the  girth  at  two  feet,  and  at  six  feet 
from  the  ground  it  lias  a  girth  of  12  feet  and  9  inches.  Mrs.  Kim- 
ball, who  has  owned  the  tree  for  fifty  years,  says  that  the  past  season 
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the  florescence  of  the  tree  was  more  beautiful  than  ever,  freighted 
as  it  was  with  countless  racemes  of  blossoms. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  largest  white  ash  tree  I 
have  yet  found  in  Worcester  County.  Two  feet  from  the  ground  its 
girth  is  15  feet  and  10  inches,  and  at  four  feet  exactly  14  feet.  As 
for  size  it  is  a  rarity  among  trees  of  any  specie,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
so  among  white  ashes,  as  this  tree  in  Massachusetts  rarely  obtains  a 
circumference  exceeding  ten  feet.  Captain  Samuel  W.  Hastings,  the 
son  of  a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  told  me  that  the  tree  was 
as  large,  apparently,  when  he  was  a  boy  as  it  is  at  present,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  telling  me  this  he  was  in  his  88th  year. 

Located  on  Oak  Street,  in  the  town  of  Grafton,  near  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Henry  F.  Wing,  is  a  white  oak  tree,  whose  branches  now,  as 
they  doubtless  did  a  hundred  years  ago,  over-arch  the  highway  and 
reach  well-nigh  to  the  house.  Like  all  white  oaks  that  grow  in  the 
open,  this  tree  has  a  comparatively  short  stem,  upon  which  is  sus- 
tained a  broad  and  many-branched  top.  This  last,  in  this  instance, 
is  very  uniform  in  its  spread.  The  widest  diameter  denoted  by  the 
spread  of  its  branches  is  105  feet.  Clear  above  the  bulge  of  the 
roots  it  has  a  circumference  of  exactly  18  feet. 

The  Mason  elm  in  Shrewsbury,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  willow  tree  type  of  elm  I  have  ever  seen,  has  a  diame- 
ter of  its  spread  of  122  feet. 

A  willow  tree  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Arthur  Taft,  in  Uxbridge, 
has  five  branches  which  girth  as  follows  :  10  feet  and  7  inches,  9  feet 
and  5  inches,  7  feet  and  5  inches,  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  circumference,  7  feet  and  8  inches.  The  aggregate 
of  their  circumferences  is  42  feet  and  9  inches,  and  a  diameter  of  14 
feet. 

On  Brigham  Hill,  in  the  town  of  Grafton,  is  an  elm  tree  that  was 
planted  in  1746,  and  consequently  is  147  years  old.  In  the  clear  of 
the  trunk  the  tree  girths  17  feet. 

In  the  town  of  Warren,  on  the  farm  of  Rev.  D.  Olin  Clark,  is  an 
elm  tree  of  decided  individuality,  even  for  an  elm.  At  five  feet  from 
the  ground  the  tree  girths  16  feet  and  3  inches,  the  diameter  of  its 
spread  from  north  to  south  is  ll5  feet  and  4  inches,  and  from  east  to 
west  it  is  96  feet  and  5  inches.  The  stem  of  the  tree  completely 
loses  its  identity  at  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and  at  this  point 
nearly  four  branches  start  together  to  form  its  immense  top,  which  is 
so  dense  as  to  preclude  the  penetration  of  the  sunlight  in  the  grow- 
ing season. 
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The  largest  elm  tree  in  Worcester  County,  and  in  Massachusetts 
for  that  matter,  is  distant  only  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  east  from 
the  railroad  station  in  the  centre  village  of  Lancaster.  •  Its  great 
dome-shaped  top,  reaching  to  an  altitude  of  ninety-six  feet,  is  dis- 
cernible from  the  railroad  station,  and  the  visitor  in  Lancaster  is  all 
aglow  with  anticipation  as  he  approaches  the  tree  over  the  highway. 
Memories  of  other  great  elms  he  has  seen  and  measured  are  recalled, 
and  remembering  how  impressing  was  the  greatness  of  these  he  in- 
stinctively prepares  himself  for  a  yet  deeper  impression  as  he  shall 
view  in  its  entirety  this  greatest  of  Massachusetts  elms.  But  in  this 
respect  he  is  destined  to  disappointment,  for  as  more  and  more  the 
tree  is  disclosed  to  sight,  less  does  one  realize  that  it  is  of  such  great 
proportions,  but  when  once  a  journey  round  the  tree  begins  one  per- 
ceives and  comprehends  that  it  is  a  giant  among  its  fellows.  This 
great  tree  stands  near  a  lane  or  cart  road,  called  "  Lovers'  Lane," 
and  is  an  historic  thoroughfare,  as  it  has  been  used  for  public  pur- 
poses since  1660,  or  for  232  years. 

Standing  near  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  peering  into  its  branches, 
one  then,  as  nowhere  else,  perceives  the  great  height  of  the  tree,  and 
again  walking  across  the  diameter  of  its  spread  the  breadth  and  com- 
pass of  its  great  branches  and  their  terminals  is  comprehended.  The 
greatest  diameter  of  its  spread  is  117  feet,  and  five  feet  above  the 
ground  the  tree  girths  24  feet  and  4  inches.  Forty-seven  years  ago 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  measured  the  tree,  and  recorded  that  two  feet 
above  all  bulging  of  the  roots  it  was  20  feet  and  9  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  existing  dimensions  of  the  tree,  when  compared  by  the 
record  made  by  Emerson,  shows  a  fine  growth  in  these  past  forty- 
seven  years,  although  not  so  marked  as  was  anticipated  by  a  boy  of 
ten  or  eleven  years,  whom  I  found  working  in  a  near-by  field  on  a 
recent  visit  to  the  tree.  When  within  100  feet  or  so  of  the  tree  I 
asked  the  boy  its  circumference,  and  he  replied  that  he  thought  it  was 
26  feet,  because  last  summer  it  was  25  feet. 

Not  only  has  Lancaster  a  great  number  of  trees  along  its  streets 
and  roads,  and  many  of  notable  dimensions,  but  its  trees  also,  as  a 
rule,  are  characterized  by  a  beauty  of  form  and  growth  that  is  rare 
and  remarkable.  On  the  road  leading  to  Harvard  I  found  an  elm 
which,  five  feet  from  the  ground,  had  a.  girth  of  17  feet,  9  inches. 
Another  near  tlie  Wilder  residence,  at  five  feet,  has  a  circumference 
of  17  feet  and  2  inches.  Specially  noticeable  among  the  elms  of 
Lancaster  are  those  of  the  feathered  type.     These  may  be  seen  dot- 
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ting  the  intervales  of  the  Nashua  valley  with  trunks  and  branches 
thickly  tufted  with  minute  branchlets. 

Of  course  in  a  paper  for  an  occasion  like  this  only  a  very  partial 
enumeration  of  the  great  and  notable  trees  I  have  found  in  Worces- 
ter County  can  be  made.  As  I  have  said,  almost  every  town  has  one 
or  more  trees  whose  characteristics  or  associations  give  to  it  a  special 
interest. 


2d  February,  A.  D.  1893. 


ESSAY 

BY 

Mrs.  FANNIE  E.  POTTER,  ov  Worcester. 
Theme: — ^'' Round  About  Our  Homes." 


"  Roimd  About  Ouv  Homes"  is  a  broad  and  moving  subject.  It  is 
broad  enough  to  admit  us  into  the  interior  of  our  houses,  and  to  allow 
us  to  view  them  from  the  outside  ;  but  I  purpose  in  this  essay  to 
leave  our  houses  unmolested,  and  make  some  notes  by  the  way  as  we 
draw  near  to  and  go  round  about  them.  In  these  times,  when  so 
many  people  know  how  to  beautify  their  home  grounds,  it  is  almost 
presumption  for  any  one  to  undertake  to  instruct  others  in  an  art 
which  they  understand  so  well  themselves.  Every  homestead,  like 
every  person,  has  its  own  characteristics,  which  requires  distinctive 
treatment  in  its  outward  adornments.  One  place  is  usually  larger  or 
smaller  than  its  neighboring  estates,  its  location  different,  the  trees 
and  buildings  thereon  are  also  situated  differently,  and  the  grade  of 
the  soil  is  frequently  so  dissimilar  that  what  would  be  a  proper 
arrangement  of  walks,  flowers  and  shrubs  in  it  would  be  a  very  poor 
arrangement  in  another  place.  This  difference  in  location  and  indi- 
vidual tastes  of  the  owners  of  different  estates  serves  the  good  pur- 
pose of  making  a  variety  in  our  street  scenery. 

Then  I  can  only  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  general  treatment 
of  our  home  grounds  which,  in  any  event,  are  only  to  be  considered 
general  principles,  to  be  applied  in  the  absence  of  better  ideas.  I 
make  no  claim  to  special  knowledge  in  this  matter,  and  these  sugges- 
tions only  represent  my  present  views  on  the  subject,  and  I  fear  they 
are  amateurish  and  incorrect  in  many  particulars.  However,  they 
are  like  the  advice  of  a  Congregational  Council,  in  that  they  are 
expected  lo  have  only  so  much  force  as  there  is  reason  in  tliem  ;  and 
therefore,  with  this  understanding,  and  reserving  to  myself  the  light 
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to  change  my  views  at  any  time  in  the  future,  I  will  proceed  to  the 
suggestions. 

When  we  go  round  about  our  homes,  and  draw  near  to  them,  the 
first  thing  we  come  to  is  the  boundary  line.  It  has  been  customary 
from  the  very  earliest  times  to  mark  the  boundary  line  by  monuments 
of  some  kind. 

The  law  of  Moses  forbade  a  man  to  remove  his  neighbor's  land- 
mark. In  Holland  a  ditch  represents  the  boundary,  in  England  the 
hedge,  in  Australia  and  the  West  a  barbed-wire  fence,  and  in  New 
England  a  stone  wall  or  a  picket  fence.  Much  has  been  said  of  late 
years  about  the  unnecessary  expense  and  unsightliness  of  fences.  In 
some  villages  and  rural  districts  a  regular  crusade  has  been  made 
against  fences,  and  especially  against  road  fences.  In  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley  one  may  frequently  ride  on  the  highways  for  many  miles 
without  seeing  a  fence  or  hedge  on  either  side  of  the  road.  The  land 
is  cultivated,  and  the  crops  grow  close  up  to  the  travelled  part  of  the 
road. 

To  one  unaccustomed  to  this  style  of  road  fencing  and  cultivation, 
he  feels,  as  he  rides  along,  that  he  is  passing  through  some  large  pri- 
vate estate  and  expects,  at  every  turn,  to  come  in  sight  of  the  owner's 
residence. 

In  the  village  of  Williamstown  there  is  not  a  fence  to  be  seen  in 
any  direction.  All  the  buildings  seem  to  have  been  set  down  in  a 
large  park,  and  the  effect  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  But  fences, 
like  some  other  things,  look  well  when  they  are  appropriately  placed, 
while  their  absence  improves  the  prospect  in  places  where  they  are 
not  needed.  In  Williamstown.  where  there  are  acres  of  yard-room 
around  every  house,  and  children  and  dogs  are  scarce,  fencing  would 
be  out  of  place.  When  the  yards  are  small,  and  children  and  dogs 
are  numerous  and  not  always  well-behaved,  a  fence  of  some  kind 
around  one's  premises  is  necessary  to  preserve  flowers,  and  to  give 
the  secluded  feeling  requisite  to  quiet  home-life.  Then  let  us  not  be 
scared  out  of  our  fences  by  the  accusation  that  with  them  we  are  bar- 
ricading our  homes  and  shutting  ourselves  off  from  touch  with  our 
fellow-men.  A  home  ought  to  be  private  and  secluded  enough  to 
give  its  inmates  sweet  peace  and  quietude,  and  freedom  from  the  gaze 
of  every  passer-by,  and  even  from  the  neighbors,  though  they  be  the 
best  of  friends.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  feeling  that  would 
have  its  family  hearth  and  dining-room  table  always  in  sight  of  the 
public  eye.  I  rather  prefer  the  Englishman's  love  of  seclusion  for 
his  homestead,  which  causes  him  to  set  his  house  somewhat  back  from 
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the  public  street,  and  to  hide  it  with  trees  and  hedges.     As  far  back 
as  Chaucer's  time,  before  his  house 

"  The  hedge  was  thick  as  is  a  castle  wall, 
So  that  who  list  without  to  stand  or  go, 
Though  he  would  all  the  day  pry  to  and  fro 
He  could  not  see  if  there  were  any  Wight  within  or  no." 

My  advice  then  is,  let  us  be  sensible  and  independent  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  be  governed  by  our  individual  tastes  and  wants,  and  adapt 
our  fences  to  the  estates  we  occupy.  Let  all  ugly  fences  and  hedges 
go.  Let  all  fences  and  hedges  go  when  they  are  not  needed  either 
for  looks  or  seclusion  ;  but  let  us  not  tear  down  handsome  fences  or 
picturesque  stone  walls  or  hedges  if,  thereby,  we  shall  be  inconven- 
ienced and  the  appearance  of  our  homes  not  improved.  After  the 
boundary  line  is  passed,  and  the  dominion  of  the  estate  is  reached, 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  task  of  improvement  or  injury,  for  it 
does  not  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  all  the  changes  we  make 
upon  our  grounds  are  betterments,  either  in  appearance  or  utility. 
Many  a  place,  charming  in  its  quiet  beauty  and  repose,  has  been 
spoiled  by  some  new  owner  with  a  long  purse  and  bad  taste.  In  the 
place  of  green  grass,  useful  fruit  trees,  and  native  shade  trees,  he 
arranges  a  combination  of  artificial  mounds  and  hillocks,  trellises  and 
pagodas,  fanciful  trees  and  flowers,  curved  grasses  and  ornamental 
walks,  that  gives  the  once  beautiful  premises  a  cluttered-up  and 
raade-to-order  appearance,  that  is  anything  but  attractive  to  the  eye 
of  taste. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  a  rough  field  in  the  country,  or  an 
unsightly  city  estate,  has  been  made  homelike  and  beautiful  by  some 
new  owner,  who  understood  that  the  groundwork  of  every  beautiful 
lawn  is  trees  and  green  grass,  and  that  its  embellishment  is  shrubs 
and  flowers.  Then  let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  the  first  requisite 
in  the  ornamentation  of  the  home  grounds  is  simplicity.  Crowded 
flower  beds  and  over-ornamentation  is  one  evidence  of  crudity  of 
taste.  Simplicity  is  always  an  adjunct  of  real  refinement  and 
thorough  culture  in  every  phase  of  life.  In  trying  to  ornament  our 
person,  our  homes,  and  our  grounds,  Ave  are  apt  to  display  some 
form  of  self-consciousness  or  vanity  by  overdoing  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  be  natural  and  simple,  but  yet  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful 
things  in  the  world  are  always  simple. 

Then,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  home  grounds,  we  should  cultivate 
a  simplicity  that  will  give  no  suggestion  of  limited  space  or  of  a 
superfluity  of  flowers. 
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There  should  be  uo  crowded  flower  beds  and  no  cluttered-up  yards. 
Every  plant  should  have  room  to  spread  its  branches,  to  absorb 
freely  light  and  air,  and  to  display  to  the  best  advantage  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers. 

If  the  yard  is  small,  let  the  flowers  be  few.  A  single  plant  or  bed 
of  flowers  looks  better  in  a  small  yard  than  a  large  number,  when  too 
much  crowded.  It  would  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  vulgarity  for  a 
housewife  to  fill  a  small  room  full  to  overflowing  with  pictures  and 
bric-a-brac,  and  a  cluttered-up  door-yard  signifies  equally  poor  taste. 

Then,  in  this  spirit  of  simplicity,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  of  our  home  grounds.  To  begin  with,  the  lay  of 
the  land  is  an  essential  feature  of  any  place.  Sometimes  the  surface 
is  shaped  as  if  made  on  purpose  for  a  fine  building  site,  in  which 
case  it  is  easy  to  so  arrange  the  buildings,  walks,  drives,  trees,  shrub- 
bery and  flowers,  as  to  make  a  beautiful  home,  and  sometimes  the 
formation  of  the  ground  is  unfavorable  for  a  home  site,  and  then  it 
requires  all  the  art  and  taste  of  a  good  architect  and  landscape 
gardener  combined,  to  make  it  look  home-like  and  beautiful.  But 
speaking  in  a  general  way  of  the  average  place,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  soil  should  be  drained  unless  it  slopes  sufficiently  to  carry  ofl:'  all 
surface  water,  that  the  trees  should  be  planted  where  shade  is  needed, 
and  where  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  best  open  spaces  for  the 
lawn.  The  drives  and  walks  should  lead  from  the  highway  to  the 
house  in  convenient  and  natural  courses.  Usually  they  will  not  run 
in  straight  lines,  unless  the  house  sets  very  nigh  the  street;  but 
where  they  cannot  be  made  to  curve  naturally,  and  for  apparent  pur- 
pose, they  had  better  go  straight  from  the  road  to  the  house,  for 
while  the  Hogarth  curve  often  makes  a  line  of  beauty,  it  is  capable 
also  of  being  made  a  line  of  uncouthness  and  affectation,  when 
drawn  in  an  unfit  place. 

The  shrubbery  in  the  main  should  be  placed  in  clusters  of  the  same 
species,  at  points  where  needed  to  mark  a  walk  or  driveway,  to 
border  the  open  lawn,  to  cover  foundation  walls  or  barren  places,  or 
to  fill  up  gaps.  Outside  the  house  the  open  lawn  should  be  made  the 
centre  of  attraction,  and  the  gem  of  the  home  grounds.  When  we 
speak  of  the  lawn  we  immediately  think  of  the  place  near  the  house, 
where  the  grass  has  been  newly  cut ;  where  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  smooth  and  velvety ;  where  we  love  to  walk  with  a  beloved  com- 
panion, or  in  pensive  mood  alone,  where  the  dogs  and  children  love 
to  caper  and  play  in  the  simple  glee  of  existence ;  and  where  in 
twilight  or  moonlight,  in  warm  weather,  the  whole  family,  and  per- 
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baps  neighboring  families,  can  linger  in  the  enjoyment  of  friendly 
converse  as  the  long  shadows  flicker  on  the  soft  green  sward. 

This  lawn  ought  to  be  situated  so  near  the  house  tliat  the  sunlight, 
which  passes  unobstructed  over  it,  can  find  ingress  into  the  living 
rooms,  from  which  the  inmates  can  also  obtain  the  pleasant  outlook 
from  the  house.  It  should  be  as  spacious  as  the  grounds  will  admit, 
or  as  the  owner  can  afford. 

There  are  a  great  many  shade  trees  which  thrive  well  in  our  soil 
and  climate,  and  they  are  all  beautiful  in  their  proper  places.  The 
elm,  among  trees,  is  unsurpassed  for  majestic  gracefulness ;  the  oak, 
for  massive  strength,  is  the  king  of  trees  ;  the  maple,  for  utility  and 
cleanliness,  is  superior  to  all  the  other  shade  trees ;  the  ash,  the 
beech,  the  chestnut,  and  all  the  evergreen  trees,  are  beautiful  in 
themselves,  and  when  tastefully  arranged  with  other  trees  and  shrub- 
bery on  a  lawn,  or  elsewhere,  are  lovely  in  the  extreme.  Besides 
these  there  are  many  smaller  trees,  like  the  birches,  willows  and 
flowering  trees,  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  the  lawn,  and  a 
host  of  fruit  trees  which  are  useful  as  well  as  beautiful. 

Fruit  trees  are  closely  allied  to  flowers,  as  by  a  kind  dispensation 
of  Nature  flowers  precede  fruit,  and  a  fruit  tree  in  full  bloom  is  fre- 
quently as  beautiful  as  a  flower-bed,  and  gives,  moreover,  a  double 
pleasure,  for  the  observer  can  taste  the  luscious  and  life-giving  fruit 
and  enjoy  the  lovely  sight  at  the  same  time.  Therefore  fruit  trees 
can  be  used  to  advantage,  and  be  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 

The  mulberry  tree  is  one  which  makes  a  fine  foliage,  and  some 
varieties  bear  delicious  fruit.  Our  apple  tree  is  a  fine  tree,  both  in 
regard  to  shape,  foliage,  flower  and  fruit,  and  after  the  tree  has  been 
growing  from  twenty  to  forty  years  it  assumes  a  most  pleasing 
expression.  All  crab-apples  are  noted  for  their  beauty  and  the 
exquisite  fragrance  of  their  blossoms,  and  can  be  used  to  advantage 
on  the  home  grounds.  The  pear,  also,  is  so  elegant  a  tree,  even  if  it 
bore  no  fruit,  it  would  rank  high  for  decorative  purposes. 

There  are  many  other  beautiful  flowering  trees,  such  as  the  locust, 
with  its  long,  hanging  clusters  of  sweet-scented  white  flowers.  The 
chief  objections  to  the  locust  are  that  the  foliage  comes  out  sparsely 
and  late  in  the  spring,  and  falls  off  early  in  the  autumu.  Its 
branches  are  brittle  and  liable  to  be  broken  by  wind  and  ice  storms, 
and  the  falling  pods  of  some  species  disfigure  the  appearance  of  the 
lawn.  Notwithstanding  these  defects  it  can  be  used  to  advantage 
with  other  trees  when  a  variety  is  sought  for,  and  should  find  a  place 
in  the  home  grounds  more  frequently  than  it  does.     The  Laburnum, 
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with  its  rich  yellow  flowers  hanging  in  pendant  racemes,  which  blos- 
soms in  May,  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  lawn.  There  are  many 
more  which  I  might  mention ;  indeed,  there  are  so  many  that  a  lover 
of  flowers  has  hard  work  to  make  a  choice,  if  he  has  room  for  only  a 
few. 

Midway  between  the  ornamental  tree  and  the  blossoming  plant  is 
the  flowering  shrub.  On  account  of  their  beauty  and  the  abundance 
of  their  flowers,  shrubs  are  prime  favorites  with  nearly  everybody, 
and  can  be  found  in  the  home  grounds  of  almost  every  residence  of 
the  most  moderate  size.  Every  flowering  shrub  has  a  beauty  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  standing  alone  is  an  object  worthy  of  attention,  but  for 
pleasing  and  picturesque  effect  it  should  be  grouped  with  other 
shrubs.  They  may  properly  be  grouped  in  the  same  manner  as  trees, 
the  fine  and  more  fragrant  species  being  placed  near  the  house,  and 
the  larger  and  more  hardy  along  the  walks  and  the  remote  parts  of 
the  grounds.  They  can  usually  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  in 
giving  fulness  to  the  groups  of  trees  and  effecting  a  union  between 
the  grounds  and  the  buildings. 

They  do  not,  like  trees,  shut  out  the  view,  and  therefore  they  can 
frequently  be  used  with  good  effect  where  trees  would  be  an  objec- 
tion. When  arranged  with  good  taste  along  the  margins  of  a  walk 
or  road  they  increase  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  grounds.  Fortu- 
nately there  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  shrubs,  from  the  early 
blooming  forsythia  to  the  late  blooming  althaea,  that  there  is  no 
trouble  in  having  rich  and  beautiful  shrubbery  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  With  a  little  care  in  the  selection,  clusters  of 
bright  and  perpetual  blooming  shrubs  may  be  made  to  ornament  the 
home  grounds  with  a  variegated  beauty  from  spring  to  winter. 

Flowering  plants  are  not  so  lofty  as  flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  but 
they  produce  larger  and  more  beautiful  flowers.  They  come  to 
maturity  sooner,  and  are  more  manageable.  They  furnish  bouquets 
for  our  use  on  divers  times  and  occasions,  and  consequently  seem  to 
be  more  intimate  friends  and  acquaintances  than  the  flowers  on  trees 
and  shrubs.  Their  arrangement  on  the  home  grounds  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  size  and  situation  of  the  grounds.  When  the 
grounds  are  extensive  and  park-like,  flower  gardens  of  French,  Ital- 
ian or  English  design  may  be  planted  and  maintained  with  symmetri- 
cal patterns  and  figures,  and  outlined  with  fanciful  borders.  But 
flower  gardens  of  this  kind  are  generally  out  of  place  around  the 
dwellings  in  this  part  of  our  country.  Very  few  of  our  lawns  are 
large  enough  to  warrant  such  a  display  of  artistic  decoration,  and 
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few  of  our  purses  are  long  enough  to  justify  the  expense  incident  to 
their  suitable  maintenance.  The  greater  part  of  our  lawns  are  small 
and  poorly  kept,  and  therefore  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  adorn  them 
with  simple  and  modest  flower-beds,  in  harmony  with  their  surround- 
ings. A  well-kept  bed  of  tulips,  dahlias,  zinnias,  asters,  nasturtiums, 
is  always  a  beautiful  sight,  and  when  properly  located  is  sure  to  be 
an  addition  to  the  beauty  of  any  lawn.  As  a  rule,  each  bed  should 
contain  one  species  only,  but  sometimes  a  border  of  flowers  or  foliage 
plants  of  harmonious  color  may  be  used  with  good  effect.  An  enthu- 
siast is  quite  apt  to  have  a  passion  for  novelty  and  variety  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  favorite  object,  and  a  passionate  lover  of  flowers  is 
usually  possessed  with  a  desire  to  raise  all  the  kinds  known  to  the 
florist.  In  times  past  I  have  been  badly  affected  with  this  disease, 
but  luckily  I  have  recovered,  and  I  now  know  that  there  is  more 
pleasure  to  be  had  from  a  few  beds  of  favorite  flowers  arrauged  in 
masses  of  the  same  species,  than  from  any  number  of  intermixed 
flower-beds  constituting  crazy  combinations  of  things  without  form, 
and  void  of  beauty.  It  is  said  that  a  true  painter  employs  only  a 
few  colors  in  his  masterpieces,  and  so  the  tasteful  housewife  will  cul- 
tivate only  a  few  species  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  and  will  mass 
each  kind  by  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  up  a  harmonious  com- 
bination. If  one  wants  a  bed  of  intermixed  flowers  from  which  to 
gather  bouquets,  let  it  be  placed  in  some  nook  or  corner  in  the  remote 
part  of  the  lawn,  where  it  can  only  be  seen  from  a  distance  by  the 
passer-by.  The  distance  may  lend  enchantment  to  the  view,  but  we 
may  rest  assured  that  its  nearness  will  not  add  any  beauty  to  the 
scene. 

Hollyhocks,  sweet  peas  and  sun-flowers,  look  best  in  rows  or  clus- 
ters against  a  background  of  shrubbery  or  a  structure  of  some  kind. 

There  are  many  beautiful  flowering  vines  and  creepers  which  are 
very  ornamental  and  picturesque  when  rightly  located.  A  brick  or 
stone  house  can  almost  always  be  decorated  to  advantage  with  vines 
and  creepers,  and  sometimes  when  the  porch  or  piazza  of  a  wooden 
house  is  overhung  with  climbing  plants  an  air  of  comfort  and  happi- 
ness is  given  to  the  dwelling  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have. 
Sometimes  a  stone  wall,  a  dead  tree,  or  some  other  object,  is  just  the 
thing  to  display  with  excellent  effect  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of 
some  climbing  vines. 

A  place  for  one  or  more  climbing  plants  can  always  be  found 
around  every  country  house.  A  cluster  of  sweet-scented  honeysuckle 
or  of  a  fragrant  and  blooming  clematis  on  a  trellis,  near  the  house. 
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gives  an  added  beauty  to  the  home  grounds  and  increases  the  fra- 
grance of  the  atmosphere  around  the  same. 

The  wisteria,  the  climbing  rose,  the  trumpet  creeper,  the  woodbine, 
the  English  and  Japanese  ivy,  are  all  lovely  and  graceful  vines,  every 
one  of  which,  in  its  full  growth  and  beauty,  is  almost  a  garden  in 
itself. 

In  the  culture  of  flowers,  discrimination  should  be  used  in  the 
selection  of  the  varieties  best  adapted  to  the  situation  in  which  they 
are  placed.  When  plants  and  seeds  of  every  variety  are  clustered 
together  indiscriminately  in  the  same  bed,  they  produce  a  variegated 
and  wild  disorder  of  beauty  which  is  bewildering  and  inharmonious 
to  the  tasteful  eye. 

For  the  best  effect,  the  perpetual  blooming  plants  should  be  chosen 
rather  than  those  which  bloom  unfrequently.  Bare  stalks  and  bare 
soil  in  a  flower  garden  make  it  look  unsightly,  and  detract  from 
rather  than  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  home  grounds.  Each 
kind,  or  those  harmonizing  in  color,  should  be  clustered  together  in 
masses,  thick  enough  to  conceal  the  ground,  as  thereby  an  harmonious 
combination  of  colors  is  produced,  and  unpleasant  contrasts  avoided. 
If  they  appear  to  spring  out  of  the  green  turf  of  the  lawn  they  are 
all  the  more  beautiful  and  attractive  in  every  way.  When  planted 
this  way  the  beds  should  not  be  raised  up  into  mounds.  If  the 
mounds  are  well  cared  for  they  look  artificial ;  and  if  they  are 
neglected,  they  soon  get  out  of  shape  and  look  dilapidated. 

Then,  too,  in  our  hot  and  dry  summer  climate,  the  flowers  are  apt 
to  dry  up  on  these  mounds,  and  often  assume  an  attitude  of  mute 
supplication  to  heaven  for  a  refreshing  shower. 

It  is  better  to  give  our  care  and  attention  to  a  few  choice  flowers 
than  to  scatter  and  expend  our  energies  on  a  multitude  of  imper- 
fectly developed  and  undesirable  ones. 

Thus  far  I  have  treated  the  use  of  flowers  in  the  home  grounds  as 
valuable  chiefly  for  ornamentation,  but  they  are  no  less  valuable  for 
use  in  other  ways.  They  are  very  useful  as  a  source  of  pleasure. 
Their  fragrance  is  delicious  to  the  smell,  and  their  beauty  gives  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  to  the  eye. 

This  pleasure  is  enjoyed  by  every  passing  observer,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  thousands  of  people  who  have  never  raised  a 
flower  or  learned  the  names  of  a  half  dozen  of  them.  But  this 
pleasure  to  the  mere  observer  is  small,  when  compared  to  that  which 
the  livino;  cultivator  of  flowers  feels  when  he  watches  the  growth  from 
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day  to  day,  and  realizes  that  he  has  been  instrumental  in  producing 
so  much  beauty  and  sweetness. 

In  life  we  get  more  real  pleasure  and  enjoyment  out  of  the  close 
friendship  of  a  few  and  congenial  friends  than  out  of  a  multitude  of 
casual  acquaintances. 

So  with  flowers,  when  we  have  watched  and  tended  a  lovely  rose,  a 
delicate  pansy,  a  gorgeous  geranium,  or  a  graceful  lily,  until  we  are 
familiar  with  its  every  bud,  stem  and  leaf,  we  appreciate  its  beauty 
and  cherish  and  love  it  with  a  feeling  akin  to  human  affection.  By 
the  proper  use  and  arrangement  of  flowers  the  home  grounds  can  be 
made  beautiful  and  fair  to  see.  They  are  a  sign  of  good  taste  and 
culture,  and  when  we  see  the  outward  surroundings  of  a  home  made 
attractive  by  flowers,  grass  and  trees,  we  know  that  its  inmates  are 
refined  and  given  to  orderly  habits.  Some  people,  especially  in  the 
country,  are  too  busy,  or  think  they  are,  to  spend  any  time  in  the 
culture  of  flowers,  and  consequently  we  often  find  the  most  beautiful 
home  grounds  in  cities  and  villages.  This  ought  not  to  be  so.  In 
the  country  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
home  grounds  by  the  natural  products  of  the  soil. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  money  as  it  is  a  disposition  and 
desire  coupled  with  good  taste,  and  when  these  are  found  in  a  country 
home,  however  humble  it  may  be,  they  result  in  making  it  beautiful 
without  as  well  as  within. 

In  this  matter  of  the  ornamentation  of  our  home  grounds  we  need 
to  remember  that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  We  live  on  the  high 
pressure  principle,  and  do  nearly  everything  in  a  hurry.  When  we 
purchase  a  new  place,  or  make  up  our  minds  to  fix  up  the  old  one,  we 
want  to  have  everything  we  contemplate  doing  completed  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  are  unwilling  to  make  our  improvements  little  by  little 
until  our  ideal  has  been  reached ;  and  so  we  make  our  plans  and  exe- 
cute them  with  railroad  speed.  In  this  way  we  sometimes  smooth 
down  the  rough  places  and  cover  up  barrenness  with  great  rapidity  ; 
but  we  sometimes  make  great  mistakes,  and  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
great  enjoyment  which  ever  follows  our  successful  efforts  in  making 
progress  slowly  in  the  right  direction.  All  the  good  and  beautiful 
things  in  our  homes,  from  the  children  to  the  books  and  pictures,  are 
appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  us  in  proportion  to  the  time  and  care  we 
have  expended  in  their  study,  or  in  their  bringing  up. 

The  cultivation  of  fiowers  is  also  a  source  of  health  and  strength 
to  those  who  engage  in  the  work  at  reasonable  times,  and  in  a  proper 
way.     A  reasonable  amount  of  manual  labor  and  exercise  is  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  the  maintenance  of 
health.  Digging  in  the  soil  makes  children  strong  and  healthy,  and 
contact  with  it  by  cultivation  is  beneficial  to  men  and  women  as  well. 

Again,  the  proper  use  of  flowers  in  the  home  grounds  is  a  source 
of  education  and  improvement  of  mind  and  heart.  The  love  of 
Nature  and  the  taste  for  the  beautiful  are  an  acquisition  desirable,  if 
not  indispensable,  to  any  well-developed  character. 

Most  children  seem  to  have  a  natural  desire  to  cultivate  flowers, 
and  have  some  of  their  own,  and  if  this  propensity  was  duly  encour- 
aged it  would  become  a  permanent  trait  of  their  characters.  It 
would  make  them  observing  and  familiar  with  the  laws  of  Nature. 
To  know  the  names  of  the  different  flowers  and  plants  of  one's  coun- 
try, and  the  wondrous  processes  of  their  growth,  is  almost  equiva- 
lent to  a  liberal  education. 

Such  knowledge  enlarges  the  mind  and  softens  and  refines  the 
nature,  and  therefore  we  should  allow  our  children,  girls  and  boys 
alike,  to  have  their  little  flower-beds  in  pleasant  and  well-prepared 
places,  instead  of  out-of-the-way  spots,  as  is  usually  the  case.  If 
our  boys  were  taught  to  love  and  cultivate  flowers  they  would  not, 
when  they  become  husbands,  as  husbands  now  sometimes  do,  be- 
grudge their  wives  suflicient  land  for  a  decent  flower  garden. 

Flowers  also  teach  us  the  method  of  transmission  in  Nature  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  life.  When  we  watch  the  growth  and  development 
of  a  seed  springing  into  life  in  the  soil,  and  expanding  in  the  air 
until  its  branches  are  covered  with  leaves  and  adorned  with  smiling 
flowers,  we  realize  the  possibility  of  the  transition  of  ourselves 
through  the  death  portal  into  "  the  life  elysian."  The  flowers  awak- 
ing into  life  and  beauty  which,  every  morning,  verify  the  miracle  of 
resurrection  before  our  eyes. 

"  In  all  places  then  and  in  all  seasons, 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings, 
Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons, 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

"  And  with  child-like  credulous  affection. 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand : 
Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 
Emblems  of  a  higher  and  better  land." 


i6th  February,  A.  D.  1893. 


ESSAY 

BY 

FRANCIS  H.  APPLETON,  of  Peabodt. 

Tlieme: — "  The  Embellishment  of  Grounds  with  Trees  and  Shrubs." 


Most  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  listen  to  my  brief  words 
to-day  have  probably  long  since  made  up  their  minds  as  to  how  their 
own  grounds  should  be  laid  out,  and  have  them  already  well  embel- 
lished with  trees  and  shrubs  as  well  as  flowers  and  climbing  plants. 
There  are,  however,  other  people  who  may,  through  your  Transac- 
tions, be  glad  to  learn  methods  of  planning  and  planting  their 
grounds,  and  how  to  secure  or  raise  their  own  trees,  shrubs,  and 
vines.  And  while  all  steadily  strive  to  help  the  loyal  members  who 
attend  meetings  and  otherwise  aid  in  doing  the  active  work  of  plan- 
ning and  executing  for  our  Society,  it  is  the  non-attendants  and  non- 
members  who  most  need  to  be  interested  and  instructed  in  the  line  of 
horticultural  taste. 

With  this  view  I  desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  your 
Transactions  can  be  made  practically  useful  towards  promoting  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  embellished  homes  in  Massachusetts  ;  aud, 
even  if  such  increase  cannot  always  be  in  the  form  that  might  be 
recommended  as  best  by  those  most  capable  of  judging,  nevertheless 
any  advance  in  this  direction  will  be  a  stepping-stone  to  a  more  gen- 
eral introduction  of  the  best  methods,  eventually. 

Would  that  more  of  those  living  in  suburban  homes,  in  villages 
arid  on  farms,  could  be  persuaded  that  there  is  actual  value,  as  well 
as  pleasure,  to  be  gained  through  the  embellishment  and  protection 
of  their  home  grounds  by  a  common-sense  planting  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  1  will  add,  vines. 

Some  people  have  not  the  taste  and  inclination,  while  others  have, 
perhaps,  not  had  their  attention  sufficiently  awakened  to  realize  fully 
the  benefits  of  the  course  proposed,  aud   to  know  how  easily  such 
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results  as  onr  subject  suggests  can  be  accomplished.  Consequently 
the  advantages  must  be  shown,  and  persuasion  brought  to  bear,  and 
advice  given  as  to  how  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  vines  can  be  secured, 
aud  what  varieties  it  is  best  to  select. 

Where  the  advice  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  a  study 
of  this  subject,  as  have  many  of  those  who  are  here  to-day,  can  be 
secured,  it  should  always  be  sought ;  and  consultation  of  books,  such 
as  exist  in  our  libraries,  would  prove  instructive  in  this  as  well  as  in 
all  other  horticultural  matters. 

Propagation  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  seeds  aud  cuttings  is  the 
cheapest  way,  and  is  also  an  interesting  and  instructive  one  ;  but  it  is 
at  the  same  time  a  slow  method  of  securing  a  supply,  and  would 
seldom  prove  satisfactory  to  most  of  those  who  desire  to  embellish 
their  grounds.  They  would  probably  prefer  to  reap  the  benefits  from 
their  work  sooner,  by  commencing  with  something  that  could  be  more 
quickly  recognized  as  a  tree  or  shrub,  than  could  youug  seedlings. 
But  where  land  is  to  be  covered  with  trees,  for  forest  growth,  seed- 
lings can  always  be  used  to  advantage. 

Toil,  either  mental  or  bodily,  requires  daily  rest ;  and  how  can  the 
toiler  be  better  refreshed  than  by  the  rest  to  be  acquired  amid  taste- 
ful surroundings,  in  a  home  made  attractive  with  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
and  the  landscape  views  and  effects  which  are  formed  thereby. 

I  have  in  my  mind  many  farm  and  village  homesteads,  scattered 
throughout  this  and  neighboring  States,  which  could  be  made  pleas- 
anter,  more  interesting  to  their  owners,  and  consequently  of  more 
value,  by  the  mere  addition  of  a  few  trees  and  groups  of  shrubbery. 

The  occupation  of  planning,  planting,  and  caring  for  such  simple 
embellishments  is  healthful,  and  agreeable,  on  estates  of  all  sizes ; 
and  where  the  treatment  of  large  estates  is  undertaken  upon  exten- 
sive plans,  and  under  professional  management,  there  is  hardly  a 
limit  to  the  skill  that  may  be  shown  and  the  beauty  that  may  be 
developed. 

Perhaps  decoration  of  the  latter  class  scarcely  needs  stimulating, 
for  it  seems  to  be  almost  an  instinct  in  men  with  a  bank  balance  to 
turn  their  attention  to  subjects  connected  with  farming  or  horticul- 
ture ;  but  to  form,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  now  indifferent  to 
the  subject,  a  desire  for,  and  appreciation  of,  such  embellishment, 
seems  to  be  the  best  means  to  promote  a  general  diffusion  of  this 
benefit.  By  all  means  let  everyone  cheerfully  do  his  part  in  this 
interesting  and  important  service. 

As  regards  expense,  the  work  proposed  can  all  be  accomplished 
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cheaply  and  surely — provided  it  be  slowly — indeed  at  almost  the  cost 
of  one's  own  care  and  labor ;  while  at  a  larger  but  still  moderate  cost, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  experienced  advice,  it  can  be  secured  in  a 
shorter  time. 

Before  attempting  to  state  a  few  general  principles  for  laying  out 
grounds,  let  us  briefly  consider  of  what  size  it  will  be  best  to  secure 
our  trees.  My  experience  has  resulted  in  a  belief  that  it  is  best,  as  a 
rule,  to  set  out  comparatively  small  trees, — in  the  case  of  evergreens 
say  not  over  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  and  to  use  a  considerably  greater 
number  than  will  eventually  be  needed,  in  order  that  they  may  give 
mutual  protection  until  tney  become  well  established.  The  deciduous 
trees — whose  branches  can  be  trimmed  in,  so  as  always  to  bear  a 
proper  proportion  to  the  roots — might  be  set  out  from  six  to  eight 
feet  high.  Shrubs  are  best  with  ample  roots  and  small  tops  in  pro- 
portion ;  this  rule  will  also  apply  to  vines. 

I  think  it  is  generally  safest  to  apply  these  rules,  and  where  there 
is  any  question  as  to  the  size  of  a  tree  to  choose  the  smaller  size  ; 
as  this  will  have  the  greater  chance  of  succeeding.  No  cast-iron  rule 
can  be  laid  down  which  will  apply  to  all  cases.  If  the  site  for  plant- 
ing is  an  exposed  one  the  trees  should  be  small ;  but  if  they  are  to  be 
set  out  where  it  is  already  protected  by  existing  woodland,  which  will 
afford  shelter  to  the  new  trees,  there  will  be  fewer  required,  and  those 
that  are  planted  can  safely  be  larger  than  if  in  an  exposed  location. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  sizes  I  have  named  represent  a  fair  average. 

In  setting  all  ornamental  trees  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
prepared  beforehand,  unless  seedlings  are  to  be  set,  when  a  slight 
spading  may  suffice.  To  prepare  thoroughly  for  trees  of  the  sizes  I 
have  suggested,  remembering  that  we  are  striving  for  good  success, 
it  is  best  to  dig  the  holes  about  four  feet  in  diameter  and  two  or  more 
feet  deep  ;  fill  them  with  good  loam,  and  for  deciduous  trees,  shrubs, 
and  vines,  spade  in  some  good  manure. 

Every  man  who  plants  ought  to  do  so  intelligently,  and  should  find 
a  pleasure  in  personally  studying  his  own  requirements.  I  would 
advise  everyone  who  is  fond  of  trees  to  study  the  habits  of  growth 
of  a  few  deciduous  species  by  planting  the  seeds  in  three  or  four 
boxes,  after  the  method  suggested  by  Mr.  Dawson  in  his  paper  in  the 
Mass.  Horticultural  Society's  Transactions  for  1885,*  which  is  quite 
simple. 

Ornamental  planting  must  be  adapted  to  the  conformation  of  the 


*Part  1,  page  168. 
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laud  and  the  uses  to  which  it  shall  be  put ;  therefore,  everyone  who 
owns  a  homestead,  or  farm,  ought  to  have  a  good  plan  of  its  outlines, 
on  which  may  be  shown  the  positions  of  woodlands,  pasture,  tillage, 
and  unproductive  land ;  also  of  the  buildings,  roads,  and  ornamented 
grounds,  and  the  kitchen  garden.  The  water-courses  and  the  differ- 
ences in  level  should  also  be  shown.  Such  a  plan  continuously  kept, 
with  revisions  from  time  to  time,  is  essential  to  the  best  results. 

The  roads  and  buildings  should  be  located  with  reference  to  con- 
venience, but  where  the  conformation  of  the  ground  or  a  grove  or 
cluster  of  trees  makes  it  best  to  have  the  roads  and  paths  deviate 
from  a  straight  line,  picturesqueness  is  gained  and  no  convenience 
sacrificed.  It  is  often  possible,  by  planting  trees  or  otherwise  creat- 
ing an  artificial  obstacle  as  a  I'eason  for  so  doing,  to  deflect  a  road  or 
path  and  thus  gain  a  pleasing  eft'ect,  without  any  unreasonable  incon- 
venience resulting ;  thereby  increasing  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
grounds,  and  opening  vistas  which  add  to  the  general  landscape 
effect ;  and  forming  scenes  of  varied  grace  which  no  artist's  brush 
can  reproduce. 

I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  give  any  detailed  plans  for  planting 
individual  places  and  developing  what  Nature  has  provided  in  ever 
varying  character  on  the  many  estates,  of  all  sizes,  which  afford 
opportunities  in  this  direction ;  but  will  barely  mention  here  a  few 
leading  and  obvious  principles. 

Trees  should  be  so  planted  as  to  afford  protection  to  both  biped 
and  quadruped ;  and  especially  the  north  and  northwest  sides  of 
buildings  should  be  screened  from  cold  winds  by  belts  of  evergreens. 
These,  however,  should  be  not  nearer  than  thirty  or  forty  feet ;  leav- 
ing the  interval  as  a  precaution  against  woodland  and  grass  fires.  A 
gravel  walk  or  road  around  any  building  is  an  additional  protection. 

The  beneficial  influences  afforded  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
should  be  allowed  to  reach  the  dwelling  apartments  of  all  living 
creatures,  in  house  or  in  barn,  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter ;  and 
trees  should  not  be  so  placed  as  to  prevent  this  when  they  become 
large. 

Considering  trees  as  a  shelter,  the  evergreens  would  seem  to  be  the 
best  protection  against  cold  and  wind,  while  deciduous  trees  will 
screen  us  from  heat;  but,  used  in  combination,  both  join  in  produc- 
ing the  best  ornamental  eft'ects. 

I  would  that  we  might  further  encourage  individuals  to  find  in  the 
study   of  such   decoration  a  pleasant   pastime ;    and   thus  to   enjoy 
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advantages  that  lie  at  their  very  door  but  which  may  otherwise  never 
be  realized. 

The  study  and  practice  of  decorative  planting  has  a  value  beyond 
its  immediate  results,  since  by  cultivating  thoughts  about  trees  it 
stimulates  people  to  read  of  and  study  their  habits,  and  thus  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  effects  upon  climate  and  vegetation,  on 
water  sources,  and  in  mitigating  the  action  of  dangerous  winds  and 
storms.  And  if,  as  there  is  reason  for  believing,  our  forests  are  be- 
ing sacrified  so  that  the  welfare  of  certain  parts  of  this  country  is 
endangered — either  as  regards  the  main  water-courses  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  water  for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and  freshets  or 
floods  for  a  short  time  in  spring,  or  as  to  the  increasing  lack  of  tim- 
ber, or  the  consequent  unfavorable  effect  on  the  climate — what  action 
can  be  taken  to  prevent  it  ? 

In  France  and  other  foreign  countries,  the  great  injury  caused  by 
the  too  extensive  cutting  of  forest  trees  has  been  publicly  recognized ; 
so  that,  as  I  understand,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  country  that  government  permission  shall  be  obtained  before 
any  woodland  can  be  reclaimed  for  tillage  ;  and  that  such  permission 
shall  be  granted  only  upon  condition  that  an  equal  acreage  shall  be 
planted  with  trees  as  an  equivalent. 

The  subject  of  forestry  is  of  course  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
ornamental  planting  of  trees,  although  one  who  undertakes  the  latter, 
is  most  likely  also  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  former. 

There  is  evident  need  for  promoting  knowledge  of  this  subject 
among  our  citizens ;  for  we  cannot  avoid  the  consequences  of  our 
mistakes.  As  a  means  of  instruction  our  Commons  are  treasures  to 
our  citizens,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated  ;  and  have  often 
been  made  such  more  especially  by  those  who  have  caused  many  of 
the  trees  to  be  labelled  with  both  their  botanical  and  popular  names  ; 
which  has  undoubtedly  greatly  increased  the  interest  in  the  subject  of 
which  they  have  become  so  fine  illustrations.  The  number  of  species 
and  varieties  of  trees  which  they  are  likely  to  contain  is  considerable. 

It  will  not  be  desirable  to  take  up  your  time  with  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  suitable  for  use 
in  embellishing  grounds.  What  is  chiefly  needed  where  home  grounds 
remain  unembellished,  or  partially  so,  is  to  endeavor  to  make  the  owners 
or  occupants  of  such  grounds  realize  the  advantages  of  forming  a 
systematic  plan — serving  to  show  clearly  how  they  might  embellish, 
or  might  be  advised  and  persuaded  to  embellish  their  grounds  and 
roadsides — and  then  to  inspire  them  to  accomplish  it  as  early  as  possi- 
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ble.  There  are  unfortunately  many  people  who  have  the  opportunity 
but  lack  the  necessary  incentive  to  ornament  their  grounds  ;  in  whom 
a  genuine  love  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  world  does  not  exist,  or 
is  not  developed  sufficiently  to  encourage  them  to  become  participants 
in  this  good  work. 

Too  many  omit  to  plant  trees,  who  could  perfectly  well  do  so, 
because  of  the  old  excuse  that  they  grow  so  slowly  and  will  not  bene- 
fit the  planter.  Such  a  man  should  recall  the  grateful  shade  of  many 
a  tine  tree,  planted  in  his  own  or  a  former  generation,  which  he  has 
been  privileged  to  enjoy.  Let  that,  combined  with  many  a  charming 
landscape  picture,  seen  through  a  frame  of  foliage  planted  by  another 
— perchance  an  ancestor — stimulate  him  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Will 
he  not  recognize  that,  as  he  reaps  benefits  from  those  who  have 
planted  before  him,  so  he  ought  in  his  turn  to  plant  for  those  who 
come  after? 

Several  old  works  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  later  ones,  have  in- 
terested me  ;  and  one  writer  in  1796,  who  was  well  acquainted,  we 
are  told,  with  still  earlier  writers  back  to  16G4,  cautions  his  readers 
in  the  strongest  terms  against  a  "want  of  spirit"  in  planting.  He 
says  that  all  who  undertake  planting  must  have  "industry,  spirit,  and 
perserverance  to  go  through  with  what  they  undertake  ;  and  we  recom- 
mend to  such  as  are  possessed  of  these  valuable  qualifications  to  begin 
upon  a  small  scale,  and  to  let  their  seminaries,  their  nurseries,  and 
their  plantations  increase  with  their  experience." 

He  further  says,  "While,  however,  we  caution  our  readers  against 
entering  immaturely  upon  the  business  of  planting,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  the  pleasure  which  results  from  it.  How  rational, 
and  to  a  contemplative  mind  how  delightful,  to  observe  the  opera- 
tion of  Nature  ; — to  trace  her  in  every  stage,  from  the  seed  to  the 
perfected  plant ;  and,  from  beneath  the  leaf  stalk  of  this,  through  the 
flower  bud,  the  flower,  and  the  seed-vessel,  to  the  seed  again  !  Man 
must  be  employed  ;  and  how  more  agreeably  than  in  conversing  with 
Nature,  and  in  seeing  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  assisted  by  her, 
rising  into  perfection — "  so  as  to  grow  as  he  grows,  to  bear  him  com- 
pany and  afford  him  grateful  shade  when  he  shall  most  need  it  in 
advancing  years,  and  when  life  is  ended  to  be  left  behind  as  a  most 
beautiful  memorial. 

I  am  going  to  speak  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
located  at  Boston,  and,  as  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  State,  I 
can,  as  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  exhibit  no  egotism  if  I  do  so 
in    words   of    praise.     By  opening   our  halls  as  we  do  at   the  dif- 
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fereut  seasons  of  the  year,  and  as  the  various  plants  and  flowers, 
vegetables  and  fruits,  are,  each  in  their  turn,  naturally  by  out-of-door 
growth,  or  artificially  under  glass  in  their  best  condition,  we  aflford 
occasions  and  facilities  for  the  display  of  the  results  of  the  cultiva- 
tors' skill,  and  for  intelligent  study  and  appreciation  of  them  by  the 
public.  Our  library  is  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  horticultural 
works  in  the  world — is  very  nearly  the  best ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of 
any  student  in  horticulture  to  freely  consult  its  shelves.  The  Society's 
prizes  are  open  to  all  comers,  and  its  readiness  to  benefit  is  only 
limited  by  its  opportunities  or  means  to  act  as  occasion  arises. 

Is  there  not  some  way  by  which  its  power  for  good  can  be  felt 
more  completely  throughout  this  State  ?  Some  way  of  encouraging 
everywhere  a  local  horticultural  interest,  and  making  more  widely 
known  what  can  be  found  here  at  all  times  ;  and  the  fact  that  our 
rooms  are  open  for  an  exchange  of  views  on  Saturdays?  Such  an  in- 
crease in  the  field  of  investigation  and  practice  in  horticultural  work 
as  might  thus  be  established  in  our  comparatively  small  and  compact 
State  could  not  fail  of  good  results ;  while  it  would  yet  more  firmly 
secure  to  Massachusetts  her  present  proud  position  as  respects  educa- 
tional advantages. 

We  have  in  our  State  a  varied  surface,  with  a  generous  proportion 
of  rich  arable  soil,  and  other  that  is  better  suited  to  use  as  pasturage 
or  for  the  growth  of  trees.  In  our  climate,  where  the  heat  of  summer 
tends  so  powerfully  to  dry  up  the  short  sweet  grass  of  our  pasture 
lands,  do  not  trees  shading  the  surface  of  such  pastures  contribute  to 
ward  off  the  ettects  of  drought,  to  sweeten  the  green  food  and 
lengthen  its  supply  by  preserving  moisture  longer  in  the  soil,  and  to 
otherwise  enhance  the  comfort  of  the  animals  grazing  under  the  shelter 
of  their  branches  ? 

It  is  said  that  animals  must  be  kept  out  of  pastures  until  the  trees 
are  fully  established,  and  this  is  objected  to  as  impracticable  on  the 
score  of  economy  ;  but  have  we  not  lands  which  appear  to  be  deteri- 
orating gradually,  where  some  such  radical  means  are  necessary  to 
preserve  their  quality,  and  where,  later,  such  a  course  may  greatly 
enhance  their  value?  Again,  have  we  not  good  trees  that  could  be 
planted  in  pastures,  and  which  animals  would  avoid,  but  which 
would,  with  a  little  care  as  to  trimming  their  limbs,  form  shelters  to 
animals' as  well  as  to  the  ground,  thus  becoming  of  use  in  two  ways 
at  once  ? 

We  know  that  only  amongst  tree-covered  hills  and  fields  we  find  the 
sources  of  perennial  springs,   and  that  these  are  fast  decreasing  in 
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,many  sections  of  our  State  ;  and  we  all  recognize  their  usefulness,  and 
admire  their  beauty  as  the  water  flows  from  them  in  gentle  streams, 
winding  perchance  beneath  tall  trees,  or  between  belts  of  shrubbery, 
until  finally  united  with  the  larger  water-courses.  Is  not  this  a  pict- 
ure of  results  that  can  be  made  to  come  from  planting,  and  indeed 
from  planting  that  can  be  done  gradually  from  year  to  year,  if  sys- 
tematically planned,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  general  necessary 
work  ;  and  where  it  is  deemed  wisest  not  to  employ  extra  labor  in 
order  to  secure  its  earlier  accomplishments. 

As  to  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  planting  with  forest  trees  for 
commercial  purposes,  we  should  not  base  our  calculation  upon  the 
prices  of  to-day,  but  upon  the  probable  prices  in  the  future  when  the 
crop  will  become  marketable  ;  at  which  time,  to  all  appearance,  there 
will  be  a  much  greater  scarcity  of  forest  products  than  now.  It  has 
been  said  that  land  which  can  be  bought  for  a  few  dollars  an  acre  is 
the  only  land  where  it  is  warrantable,  in  a  commercial  view,  to  plant 
forest  trees  ;  and  that  seems  to  be  an  aspect  of  the  question  which 
the  advocates  of  forest  planting  in  Massachusetts  must  meet.  But 
by  embellishing  portions  of  our  land,  secured  when  prices  are  low, 
with  woods  intelligently  cared  for  during  a  period  of  years,  can  we 
not  have,  in  a  reasonably  short  time,  ornamental  forests  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  cities,  and  near  our  towns,  where  the  citizens  can 
find  agreeable  resting  places  in  their  spare  hours  ;  with  drives  and 
walks  well  sheltered  with  foliage  during  the  season  when  the  days  are 
longest,  and  the  hours  for  pastime,  and  without  business  occupation, 
are  most  numerous?  Often  lands  that  are  partially  planted  by  nature 
can  be  secured,  on  which  the  existing  growths  may  be  guided,  while 
new  ornamental  trees  are  added — these  being  so  planted  as  to  secure 
that  improved  effect  and  enhanced  beauty  which  a  wise  mixing  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  must  create. 

No  better  bequest  can  the  present  generation  leave  to  the  next  than 
well  planted  city  and  town  grounds.  It  must  be  the  best  appearing 
towns,  as  well  as  the  towns  that  can  show  the  best  financial  manage- 
ment, that  will  take  the  lead  in  the  future  ;  and  a  combination  of 
these  two  good  points  will  to  a  very  large  extent,  joined  with  the 
quality  of  roads  and  the  character  of  the  transportation  facilities,  de- 
cide for  the  citizen  where  he  shall  make  his  home. 

How  can  we  further  aid  in  bringing  about  the  general  home  embel- 
lishment of  which  we  have  spoken?  It  must  be  chiefly  by  increasing 
and  promoting  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  by  fostering  a  desire  to 
understand  the   process  of  formation  and  growth  of  our  fine  trees, 
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shrubs,  vines,  and  plants,  that  we  may  hope  to  materially  increase  the 
number  of  embellished  homes  in  Massachusetts. 

Again,  by  encouraging  the  judicious  decorating  and  planting  of 
school-yard  borders  (allowing  ample  play-ground),  and  of  grounds 
about  post-otHces,  railway  stations,  city  and  town  halls,  and  public 
buildings,  where  any  decoration  in  this  line  is  possible,  we  should  be 
taking  a  fouudation  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable 
end.  Consider  the  number  of  eyes  that  would  then  see  and  minds 
that  would  be  led  to  think  of  the  advantages  of  embellishiug  grounds  ; 
and  consider  the  large  proportion  of  persons  who  would  sooner  or  later 
attempt  to  adapt  to  their  own  homes  the  suggested  ideas. 

But  to  come  more  especially  to  the  matter  of  how  to  secure  our 
trees,  plants,  and  shrubs,  how  numerous  do  we  find  the  phases  of 
this  subject,  when  we  think  of  the  many  beautiful  and  interesting 
native  specimeus  that  we  find  wherever  we  pass  among  the  wild  plan- 
tations that  the  unseen  hand  of  Nature  has  spread  over  the  extensive 
and  varied  surface  of  our  country,  indeed  of  our  world,  and  which  ex- 
hibit to  us  from  time  to  time  newly-found  specimens  to  be  developed  in 
strength,  beauty  and  popularity,  by  our  students  of  landscape  effect, 
and  of  botany,  and  by  our  nurserymen,  for  home,  and  foreign,  uses. 

Let  all  join  in  the  attempt  to  realize  valuable  results  in  this  line  of 
thought,  in  the  ho[)e  of  broadening  this  field  of  work  in  an  undertak- 
ing aimed  to  secure  the  greatest  general  advancement  in  the  line  for 
which  our  Horticultural  Societies  exist. 

So  far  as  we  thus  aim  to  promote  the  introduction  of  our  native  speci- 
mens into  the  landscape  of  foreign  countries,  we  simply  promote  the 
plan  of  action  long  since  adopted  by  Horticulturists  of  some  other 
nations  iu  making  exchanges  with,  and  securing  new  varieties  from, 
other  countries. 

All  that  can  be  done  in  this  way  results  iu  benefit  to  the  home-coun- 
try ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  thank  those  abroad  most  heartily 
for  all  they  can  do  in  a  similar  way,  and  urge  that  they  will  continue 
their  good  work,  not  only  that  they  may  send  us  material  results,  but 
that  our  people  may  be  brought  as  near  to  their  intelligent  foreign 
cousins  in  friendly  business  aud  personal  intercourse,  as  the  underlying 
interests  of  prosperity  in  the  several  nations  of  the  world  will  justify. 
We  meet  the  thought,  in  this  connection,  as  to  what  useful  aud 
educational  machinery  we  can  use  to  bring  to  light,  aud  popularize, 
unknown  and  desirable  plants  and  shrubs.  Older  countries  than  ours 
give  more  instruction,  iu  primary  schools,  in  botany,  and  like  studies 
more  closely  related  to  nature,  than  we  do  in  the  belief  that  while 
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they  train  the  mind,  they  also  promote  powers  of  observation  which  are 
of  greatest  vahie  in  all  business  of  life,  and  which  will  incidentally 
give  much  pleasure  and  enjoyment  by  encouraging  an  appreciation, 
and  the  study,  of  natural  matters  that  are  always  at  hand;  and  which 
our  Park  Systems  are  securing  to  our  citizens  for  all  future  time. 

Thus  healthful  ramblings  in  woodlands  are  promoted,  and  horticul- 
tural findings  are  encouraged  in  a  useful  and  improving  manner. 

Besides  what  I  have  said,  we  must  centre  our  efforts  to  secure  the 
best  relations  between  our  leading  Agricultural  and  like  societies 
(Horticultural  included)  in  our  own  ccnmtry,  and  similar  societies  in 
older  countries ;  and  we  must  see  that  they  are  kept  in  close  relations 
with  the  best  practical,  business  and  scientific  societies  and  men  at 
home,  as  well  as  with  our  country's  representatives  in  foreign  climes. 
We  must  seek  every  possible  chance  to  keep  advancing  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  especially  to  preserve  in  Massachusetts  her  reputation  for 
sincere  purposes  in  all  public  efforts  for  the  people's  welfare. 

I  am  well  aware  that  certain  nurserymen  are  making  a  specialty  of 
native  plants  and  shrubs,  but  all  that  can  be  said  and  done,  to  aid  in 
popularizing  such  laudable  efforts  will  enlarge  their  market,  and  in- 
crease the  trade  in  such  products. 

The  more  that  our  native  growth  can  find  their  way  abroad,  the 
greater  the  chance  that  they  will  become  better  adapted  to  a  broader 
range  of  climate,  and  possibly  may  lead  to  improvements  in  our  varie- 
ties, or  their  increased  hardiness. 

Such  methods  might  permit  a  valued  tree,  or  shrub,  to  be  imported 
back  to  its  native  land  and  into  a  latitude,  where  it  would  be  wel- 
comed, other  than  where  it  could  survive  if  first  moved  directly  from 
its  native  habitat. 

While  considering  this  subject  with  reference  to  possibilities  of  en- 
larging our  available  trees  and  shrubbery,  I  recall  suggestions  that 
have  appeared  in  the  press,  and  elsewhere,  as  to  how  much  our  rep- 
resentatives in  foreign  countries  could  do  for  us,  if  they  would  turn 
their  attention,  and  that  of  the  members  of  their  official  households, 
when  unoccupied  with  other  business  cares,  somewhat  more  than  now 
appears  to  investigations  of  the  conditions  and  practises,  in  the 
countries  where  they  temporarily  dwell,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
what  benefits  can  be  made  to  accrue  to  the  United  States  especially  in 
horticultural  ways,  that  are  probably  now  new  to  us. 

Some  of  our  representatives  abroad,  probably  most  of  them,  do  not 
realize  their  opportunities  in  this  line  of  usefulness,  while  others  may 
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be  thoughtless  of  much  good  that  might  come  to  their  native  country 
from  some  ventures  in  this  line. 

How  much  would  our  hopes  and  expectations  be  increased,  if  such 
representatives  had  included  in  their  early  training  the  interesting 
study  of  botany,  as  has  already  been  suggested. 

It  is  by  the  constant  use  of  this  principle  among  their  loyal,  and 
patriotic,  ministers,  ambassadors,  and  consuls,  in  alien  lands,  that 
nations  other  than  our  own  and  conspicuously  England,  have  succeed- 
ed in  advancing  their  own  interests  and  welfare. 

Drugs  of  great  use  and  Lealing  value  have  thus  been  brought  into  use 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  for  example. 

We  in  the  United  States  of  America  can  undoubtedly  gain  more  than 
we  do  now  in  horticultural  ways,  and  should  be  grateful  that  our  in- 
stitutions of  learning  are  largely  increasing  the  supply  of  men,  whose 
ability  and  loyalty  will  insure  their  best  work  for  their  country's 
good,  if  sent  on  the  missions  to  represent  their  nation  in  foreign 
lands. 

This  country  demands  such,  wherever  opportunity  offers,  at  the 
helm  of  public  affairs,  and  our  citizens  cannot  fail  to  be  benefited  by 
placing  men  at  the  front  whose  pride  and  ambition  would  soon  win 
for  them  a  reputation. 

Prosperous  business,  whether  in  commerce  or  trade  (which  includes 
horticultural  interests),  is  the  condition  of  affairs  that  brings  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  we  as  horticulturists  need 
those  as  leaders  who  will  surest  secure,  and  preserve,  such  conditions. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  keep  from  my  subject  while  speak- 
ing of  those  things  that  promote  horticultural  prosperity. 

We  must  acknowledge  our  great  indebtedness  to  the  skilful 
nurseryman,  and  realize  the  advantage  of  purchase  from  him,  who  has 
reared  and  nurtured  the  young  growth  in  a  manner  that  trained  heads 
and  bauds  alone  can  do. 

The  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  laying  out  of  public 
grounds  and  privates  estates  of  more  recent  years,  and  which  are  at 
the  present  time  extending  to  the  more  modest  premises  of  those  who 
possess,  perhaps,  only  small  front  yards,  with,  possibly,  a  little  rear 
garden,  or  both,  is  not  a  little  owing  to  the  example,  and  influence, 
of  the  members  of  our  societies  that  promote  such  interests. 

In  work  connected  with  the  Gipsy  Moth  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  I  have  been  called  to  inspect  many  suburban  homes, 
of  smaller  size,  that  had  not  been  elevated  in  any  degree  by  even  a 
faint  whisper  of  what  might  be  done  to  give  pleasure  or  profit  by  the 
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improvement  of  the  surrouDtling  ground  ;  which  would  also  be  a  pro- 
tection to  the  health  of  the  occupants,  and  the  neighbors. 

It  seemed  strange  to  me  that  the  health  authorities  had  not  ordered 
its  improvement,  but  it  emphasized  the  field  for  usefulness  that  our 
societies  have  before  them  everywhere. 

Indeed,  a  profit  could  easily  have  been  reaped  by  a  simple  cultiva- 
tion of  those  small  neglected  lots,  but  public  opinion  had  not  then 
taken  an  advanced  stand  in  those  questions. 

May  these  hints,  to  plant  such  to  grass  and  flowering  shrubs  with 
vines  kept  well  trained,  or  fruit  trees  and  vegetables,  meet  the  eye  of 
some  owner  of  small  neglected  home  grounds,  who  will  see  profit  in 
caring  for  them. 

On  larger  places  what  beautiful  effects  we  can  gain  by  the  varied 
combinations  that  the  many  deciduous  and  evergreen  plants  and  shrubs 
afford  us,  with  a  possible  carpet  of  ground-vines  under  the  several 
clusters,  or  clumps. 

The  best  effects  can  be  attained  only  by  special  study  and  knowl- 
edge ;  and  in  order  to  be  sure  and  obtain  the  best  material  and  effect 
in  combination,  it  is  wisest  to  seek  assistance  from  those  who,  by 
training  and  experience,  we  can  feel  sure  will  afford  us  the  best  ad- 
vice and  execution. 

The  landscape  architect  is  to-day  a  recognized  professional  man, 
find  is  trained  for  that  work.  He  knows  no  single  nursery  from  which 
to  select  his  plants.  He  has  all  such  open  to  him,  and  he  selects 
where  he  will  and  in  greater  variety  in  consequence.  By  his  visits 
here  and  there,  he  suggests  to  our  nurserymen  deficiencies  where  they 
may  exist,  and  advertises  him  who  has  supplies  of  special  merit.  He 
is  a  benefit  to  the  nurseryman,  and  to  him  for  whom  the  nurseryman 
acts  as  decorator. 

Indeed,  the  nurseryman  tends  to  become,  if  he  is  not  alrendy,  a 
landscape  gardener.  The  landscape  architect,  nurseryman  and  gar- 
dener are  to-day  working  together  for  mutual  benefit. 

In  this  work  of  how  great  value  will  be,  and  is  now,  that  wise 
foundation,  the  Arnold  Arboretum  at  Jamaica  Plain  ;  and  a  word  or 
two  on  this  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

There  is  a  considerable  tract  of  160  acres  occupying  a  portion  of 
the  Bussey  farm  at  Forest  Hills  station,  on  the  Providence  Division  of 
the  Old  Colony  R.  R.  Electric  cars  also  start  from  the  Tremont 
House  in  Boston  to  the  same  station.  It  is  of  varied  character  as  to 
soil  and  elevation  of  surface,  and  admirably  suited  to  test  the  land- 
scape architect's  skill  and  afford  opportunity  to  display  trees,  shrubs 
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and  vines,  in  large  variety,  and  with  numerous  kinds  of  exposure  and 
soil. 

Here  we  find  retreats  and  outlooks,  which  offer  quiet  nooks,  and 
command  extensive  views,  both  inland  and  also  out-to-sea. 

By  agreement  between  the  City  of  Boston  and  Harvard  University, 
to  which  Mr.  Bussey  willed  his  extensive  farm,  the  tract  of  land  for 
this  Arboretum  has  been  set  apart,  under  certain  rules  that  admit  the 
public,  while  the  City  of  Boston  builds  and  maintains  the  roads  and 
provides  the  police  protection. 

This  Arboretum  is  endowed,  and  contains  a  propagating  house ; 
which  the  house  of  the  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  grounds  ad- 
joins. The  living  collections  are  supplemented  by  an  Herbarium, 
Museum,  and  Library. 

Anyone  properly  qualified  to  pursue  the  study  of  practical  arboi'i- 
culture  or  forestry  may  be  admitted  to  the  Arboretum  as  a  student, 
under  such  conditions  as  are  laid  down  in  a  prospectus  that  is  accessi- 
ble to  all  upon  application  to  the  authorities  at  Cambridge  by  mail. 
Fees  are  remitted  in  consideration  for  services  performed. 

All  that  has  been  accomplished  there  so  far,  and  very  much  more 
has  been  done  than  will  at  first  be  realized,  has  been  executed  with 
the  greatest  care  and  thoroughness,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  single  state- 
ment. In  some  cases,  where  excavations  have  been  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  best  growth  of  certain  trees,  the  natural  earth  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  diameter  of  20  feet,  and  depth  of  several  feet  to  be  re- 
placed by  prepared  soil  for  a  single  tree,  and  often  for  one  of  small 
size.  And,  where  mixtures  of  trees,  shrubs  and  ground  vines  are 
set,  the  soil  has  been  previously  prepared  with  great  care.  The  object 
being  to  insure  the  best  chances  of  realizing,  in  all  cases,  the  most 
healthy  growth  and  most  perfect  forms  of  the  mauy  varieties  that  the 
Arboretum  is  composed  of. 

Every  effort  appears  to  be  made  to  secure  for  its  composition  a  col- 
lection that  shall  eveutuallj'  be  as  complete  and  perfect  as  human 
ingenuity  and  the  resources  of  the  world,  in  the  climate  of  Massachu- 
setts, will  allow. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  time  will  establish  here  an  insti- 
tution whose  usefulness  to  the  State,  and  beyond  its  borders,  will  be 
second  to  none  in  the  world's,  and  limited  only  by  climatic  consider- 
ations. The  pi'eseut  foundations  are  admirable  to  build  on,  and  are 
well  deserving  of  a  visit. 

This  will  soon  be  one  of  Boston's  links  in  the  long  chain  of  Parks 
that  will  extend  from  East  Boston  and  Charlestown,  along  the  banks 
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of  the  Charles  river,  through  the  centre  of  the  City,  Brookline, 
Jamaica  Plain,  the  Arboretum,  Franklin  Park,  Dorchester  and  its  bay, 
South  Boston  and  City-point,  to  Castle  Island  so  beautifully  situated 
well  out  in  the  harbor. 

Add  to  this  the  proposed  Metropolitan  Park  system,  and  I  ask 
what  city  in  the  world  has  finer  actual  and  prospective  attractions 
than  your  State  Capital  ? 

If  the  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  are  here  marked,  clearly  but  incon- 
spicuously, with  both  common  and  botanical  names,  what  valuable 
instruction  will  be  afforded  to  the  people  in  their  rest  and  enjoyment ; 
aud  lead  up,  in  either  direction,  to  the  more  complete  object  lesson, 
the  Arboretum  which  is  near  the  centre  of  this  park  chain. 

All  this  tends  in  the  line  of  advancement,  and  promotion,  of  greater 
interest  in,  and  love  for  plants,  shrubs,  and  vines ;  and  an  increased 
appreciation  of  the  delights,  and  refreshment,  that  come  with  a  better 
understanding  of  nature's  possessions. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  intention,  under  our  Statutes,  that  our 
Agricultural  Societies  should  lend  all  possible  aid  to  secure  advances 
in  every  phase  of  useful  out-door  interests,  including  the  one  now 
before  us  ;  but  on  other  subjects  opinions  naturally  vary  as  to  the  order 
of  importance  of  the  many  useful  branches  coming  under  the  head  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Statutes  show  that  the  word  Agriculture  is  there  used  in  its 
broadest  sense,  and  that  we  of  the  Societies,  and  their  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  are  intended  to  follow  no  special  branch,  but  each,  and 
all,  in  respectful  order  and  variety. 

We  must  strive  to  direct  our  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  our  Agri- 
culture (horticulture,  farming,  &c.,  &c.)  as  completely  and  as  thor- 
oughly, as  is  possible  for  the  State's  benefit  as  a  whole.  It  has  seemed 
to  me,  in  certain  efforts,  that  I  have  lately  been  active  in,  that,  there 
is  wanting  an  important  detail  of  organization,  which  would  greatly 
aid  in  accomplishing  better  results  in  agricultural  promotion,  and  that 
detail  is  far  too  little  local  organization  among  the  members  of  our 
Societies  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  State. 

This  appears  to  be  a  weak  point  with  some  of  our  Societies,  whose 
strength  was  locally  great  in  days  that  are  past. 

It  is  true  that  interests  have  increased  as  time  has  advanced,  but 
such  is  the  very  reason  why  modern  methods  and  requirements  in 
agricultural  matters  need  to  be  pushed  to  the  front.  The  require- 
ments of  the  foremost  knowledge  in  scientific  and  practical  lines  were 
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never  more  than  in  the  present  age  ;  and  the  best  science  and  the 
best  practice  shonld  be  placed  before  our  people. 

I  close  with  the  following  list  and  brief  descriptions  of  what  seem 
to  me  the  most  desirable  trees  for  planting  in  Massachusetts,  either 
for  embellishment  or  for  their  utility  as  timber. 

Acer  saccharimim :  Sugar  Maple. — Good  as  a  forest  or  as  an 
ornamental  tree  ;  will  do  well  on  rocky  hill-sides,  when  once  estab- 
lished. 

Acer  dasycarpum :  White  Maple. — Naturally  growing  along  river 
banks,  but  seeming  to  grow  rapidly  in  almost  any  situation  ;  does 
well  as  a  street  tree,  but  is  easily  broken  by  ice. 

Acer  platanoides :  Norway  Maple. — A  round-headed  tree  of  medium 
size,  suitable  for  shade  or  ornament ;  might  be  used  in  plantations. 

Acer  rubrum:  Red  Maple. — Will  grow  on  any  soil,  but  seldom 
makes  a  large  tree  unless  in  moist  ground. 

Ailanthus  glandulosus :  Tree  of  Heaven. — Where  perfectly  hardy 
will  grow  on  almost  any  soil ;  wood  excellent  in  grain  for  cabinet 
making. 

Betula  lenta:  Black  or  Cherry  Birch. — Will  grow  on  the  poorest 
rocky  soils  ;  good  for  ornamental  planting  and  also  for  fuel. 

BeUda 2Mpyracea :  Paper  Birch. — One  of  the  most  ornamental  of 
the  birches  ;  a  fine  tree  for  large  lawns  or  other  plantations. 

Betula  alba :  English  White  Birch. — A  very  beautiful  ornamental 
tree,  The  variety  popuUfolia,  or  American  White  Birch,  will  grow 
in  the  poorest  of  soils,  and  make  good  fuel  if  cut  and  kept  under 
cover,  but  rots  if  wet. 

Betida  nigra:  Red  or  River  Birch. — Grows  naturally  in  low 
grounds,  but  is  a  fine  ornamental  tree  in  any  good  loam;  fine  for 
parks  or  plantations  along  streams. 

Betula  excelsa. — This  species  is  found  far  north,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Western  Massachusetts  ;  it  grows  on  seemingly  thin  but  moist 
soils;  a  fine  tree  for  ornament  or  plantations. 

Carpinus  Caroliniana:  Hornbeam. — A  small  tree;  does  fairly  well 
on  sterile  soil. 

Caryaalba:  Shell-bark  Hickory. — Though  growing  in  almost  all 
situations,  does  best  in  deep  rich  loams ;  good  for  timber  or  for  orna- 
ment, and  fine  in  groups  in  a  park. 

Carya  sulcata:  Western  Shell-bark  Hickory. — Like  the  common 
hickory  as  regards  choice  of  soil. 

Carya  p)orcina :  Pig-nut. — One  of  the  best  of  timber  trees,  useful 
and  ornamental ;  slow  growing  on  poor  soils. 
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Carya  amara:  Bitter-nut. — Very  rapid  growing  on  moist  soils, 
even  where  the  soil  is  thin  ;  very  ornamental,  either  in  groups  or 
single. 

Castanea  vulgaris  var.  Americana :  American  Chestnut. — Does 
well  on  any  soil  that  is  well  drained,  either  for  timber  plantations, 
parks,  or  roadside  use. 

Castanea  pxi.mila :  Chinquapin,  or  Sweet  Nut. — A  medium-sized 
shrub  here  ;  fine  as  an  undergrowth  or  on  the  edges  of  plantations, 
furnishing  good  food  for  game  and  also  good  for  man. 

Cataljia  speciosa. — Highly  prized  in  the  West  on  account  of  its 
rapid  growth,  and  its  durability  ;  fine  also  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

Farjus  ferruginea :  American  Beech. — A  fine  tree  for  grouping  in 
parks  or  pleasure  grounds,  and  does  well  in  a  thin  soil  when  once 
established  ;  good  for  fuel. 

Fagus  sylvatica :  English  Beech. — Not  so  spreading  as  its  Ameri- 
can cousin,  but  nevertheless  a  good  tree  for  ornament. 

Gleditscliia  triacanthos :  Three-thorned  Acacia. — Rapid  growing 
on  any  ordinary  land  ;  of  fine  foliage  ;  good  for  ornamental  planting 
or  hedges. 

Jiiglans  cinerea :  Butternut. — A  rapid  growing  tree  in  good  soil, 
valuable  as  timber  and  for  ornamental  planting  ;  nuts  edible. 

Juglans  nigra :  Black  Walnut. — A  first  class  tree  for  ornamental 
and  useful  work  ;  requires  to  be  planted  in  good  loam  while  small. 

Magnolia  acuminata :  Cucumber  Tree. — A  fine  tree  for  lawns  or 
parks  ;  neat  in  its  appearance  ;  it  needs  a  deep  sandy  loam  to  do  well. 

Platanus  occidentalis:  Button  Ball  Tree. — A  fine  ornamental  tree  ; 
thrives  fairly  on  medium  land,  but  requires  good  treatment  to  make 
it  grow  to  a  large  tree. 

Populus  alba:  Abele,  or  Silver-Leaved  Poplar. — A  rapid  growing 
tree  ;  used  in  Great  Britain  for  floors  ;  is  easily  scoured  to  pure  white- 
ness, does  not  take  fire  as  readily  as  other  woods,  and  burns  very 
slowly  ;  is  also  good  for  paper  pulp. 

Populus  canescens.  Gray  Poplar,  P.  nigra,  Black  Poplar. — The 
wood  of  Pojndus  nigra,  is  much  use  abroad  for  packing  cases,  espec- 
ially for  bottled  wines  ;  the  knotty  trunks,  which  are  curiously  mot- 
tled, are  made  into  ladies'  work-boxes,  which  are  highly  valued  in 
Germany  and  France. 

Cladrastis  tinctoria :  Virgilia,  or  Yellow-wood. — A  beautiful  tree 
for  ornamental  plantations,  of  fine  spreading  habit,  and  beautiful  in 
bloom. 
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Cratmgus :  Thovu. — All  the  large  growing  species  form  fine  fringes 
along  the  borders  of  woodlands  or  parks  ;  they  are  attractive  both  in 
fruit  and  flower. 

Fraxinus  Americana:  "White  Ash. — A  tree  of  the  first  order  for 
timber ;  makes  a  fine  road  tree,  but  late  coming  into  foliage ;  to  grow 
it  well  requires  a  good,  somewhat  moist,  soil. 

Fraxinus puhescens :  Downy  Ash.— A  tree  that  will  do  on  higher 
grounds ;  but  it  does  not  make  so  large  a  tree  as  F.  Americana. 

Liriodendron  tnlipifera. :  Tulip  Tree. — A  grand  ornamental  tree  ; 
and  further  south  it  makes  a  fine  timber  tree  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
in  height. 

Primus  serotina:  Wild  Black  Cherry. — Makes  a  fine  timber  or 
ornamental  tree  ;  the  wood  is  also  valuable  for  turning  and  for  cabi- 
net making. 

*  Quercus  rubra  (Red  Oak)  ;  Q.  tinctoria  (Quercitron,  or  Black  Oak)  ; 
and  Q.  coccinea  (Scarlet  Oak). — All  these  do  well  on  light  soils. 
Though  not  as  valuable  as  the  White  Oak,  they  are  of  much  more 
rapid  growth.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  Q.  coccinea  for  orna- 
mental planting,  and  its  autumn  coloring  far  exceeds  that  of  most  of 
the  other  oaks. 

Qxiercus  paliistris :  Swamp  Spanish  or  Pin  Oak. — Though  natur- 
ally fond  of  moist  ground,  this  will  adapt  itself  to  almost  any 
situation.  It  is  a  tree  of  most  rapid  growth  and  beautiful  form. 
Trees  planted  from  the  seed  box  on  a  hill-side  without  any  prepar- 
ation ten  years  ago  are  to-day  fine  specimens  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
of  beautiful  form.  This  would  make  a  most  excellent  street  tree.  An 
avenue  of  these  planted  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  by  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
Parsons,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  is  the  finest  avenue 
of  Oaks  on  Long  Island. 

Robinia  Pseudacacia :  Common  Locust,  or  False  Acacia. — Flour- 
ishes on  comparatively  thin  soils  ;  although  in  some  sections  it  is 
troubled  with  the  borer,  in  soToe  situations  it  does  well.  It  is  of  very 
rapid  growth  while  young,  and  would  make  a  good  nurse  tree  until 
others  could  be  grown.     The  wood  is  very  durable. 

Tilia  Americana :  American  Linden,  or  Basswood. — A  much  finer 
tree  than  the  European  Linden,  and  although  it  loves  a  moist  situa- 
tion it  makes  a  fine  tree  in  any  ordinarily  good  soil.  From  the  bark 
can  be  made  a  bast  equal  to  the  finest  Cuban,  which  is  so  much  used 
as  a  tying  material. 

Salix  alba:  White  Willow. — Also  a  fine  tree;  will  do  well  in  any 
good  soil ;  is  readily  propagated   by  cuttings  of  any  size,  from  six 
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inches  to  as  many  feet  in  length.  The  bark  is  rich  in  tannin,  and  the 
wood  makes  a  fine  charcoal,  excellent  for  gunpowder  and  fine  crayons. 

Of  the  Pine  family,  nothing  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  worn-out  soils 
of  New  England  as  Pinus  Strohus^  the  White  Pine  ;  and  nothing 
will  so  well  repay  in  a  few  years  the  labor  required  in  planting  and 
care.  Usually  it  will  make  a  good  sized  tree,  available  for  fuel  or 
box  boards,  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years.  It  is  easily  trans- 
planted, but  a  little  difficult  to  grow  from  seed  by  amateurs.  There 
are  many  farms  in  New  England  where  there  are  groves  of  pines,  and 
where  thousands  of  young  seedlings  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  height 
can  be  found.  If  a  few  thousands  of  these  were  collected  each  year 
and  planted  thickly  in  nursery  rows  for  one  year,  all  that  were  going 
to  die  would  do  so  the  first  season.  The  following  season  they  could 
be  transplanted  in  pasture  or  prepared  ground,  four  or  five  feet  apart 
each  way,  after  which  they  would  require  but  very  little  care  and 
would  soon  repay  the  planter  in  fine  groves  of  pines. 

After  one  or  two  years  a  few  quarts  of  acorns  might  be  dibbled  in 
amongst  the  pines  and  the  resulting  growth  would  serve  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  second  crop,  to  succeed  the  pines. 

Pinus  resinosa :  Red  Pine. — Also  a  fine  tree  for  light  lands  ;  of 
rapid  growth,  fine  as  an  ornamental  tree,  but  not  so  valuable  as  the 
White  Pine  for  timber. 

Plnns  rigida :  The  common  Pitch  Pine. — Valuable  in  places  where 
other  trees  will  not  grow,  such  as  along  the  coast  and  in  other  ex- 
posed situations.  In  such  places  it  will  act  as  a  shelter  to  the  better 
trees  that  may  be  planted  afterwards.  It  will  grow  readily  from  seed 
sown  broadcast  or  in  hills. 

Larix  Europaia :  Scotch  or  European  Larch. — An  excellent  tree 
for  poor  lands,  and  can  be  obtained  from  Douglas,  of  Waukegan, 
Illinois,  at  a  few  dollars  per  thousand.  Plants  two  years  old,  trans- 
planted, are  the  best  for  forest  Culture. 

Abies  Canadensis:  Hemlock. — Valuable  on  hill-sides  having  an 
eastern  or  northern  exposure,  and  near  water. 

Abies  balsamea :  Balsam  Fir. — Though  of  rapid  growth  on  ordi- 
nary soils  and  a  fine  ornamental  plant,  it  is  not  long-lived ;  it  lives 
but  from  thirty  to  forty  years,  and  is  not  much  used  as  a  timber  tree. 

Pinus  sylvestris :  Scotch  Pine. — The  same  may  be  said  of  this  as 
of  the  preceding.  Although  of  rapid  growth,  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years  is  about  all  it  will  last  on  our  thin  soils  and  in  our  dry  climate, 
though  it  is  excellent  as  a  nurse  or  shelter  tree. 
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Picea  alba :  The  common  white  Spruce. — Nothing  is  better  than 
this  for  wind-breaks,  shelter,  or  ornament.  It  is  much  hardier  than 
the  Norway  Spruce,  and  should  be  planted  in  preference  to  that  tree, 
though  the  Norway  makes  a  fine  tree  in  a  sheltered,  moist  situation. 

Of  Elms,  the  American,  or  English,  or  Dutch  will  grow  in  any  situ- 
ation and  make  good-sized  trees.  To  have  them  in  perfection  they 
need  a  good  generous  soil  with  considerable  moisture. 

All  the  Willows  and  Poplars  can  be  propagated  with  the  greatest 
ease  by  cuttings  six  inches  or  more  iu  length  ;  any  boy  can  grow  them. 
Planted  six  or  eight  inches  apart  in  nursery  rows  in  early  spriug,  they 
will  at  the  end  of  the  first  season  be  fit  for  planting  in  the  field. 

All  the  Oaks,  Hickories,  Chestnuts,  and  Walnuts  can  be  started  from 
seed  in  shallow  boxes,  and  transplanted  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  in 
nursery  rows  or  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  Bfrches  should  be  sown  on  well  prepared  beds,  patted  down 
with  the  back  of  the  spade  or  pressed  with  a  light  roller,  and  covered 
with  a  light  mulching  of  hay  until  the  plants  appear,  when  the  cover- 
ing should  be  gradually  removed.  These  seeds  can  scarcely  be  covered 
with  loam  if  success  is  desired.  Such  seeds  as  those  of  the  Legu- 
minosse  should  be  well  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more  before 
sowing. 

Full  directions  for  seed-sowing  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Dawson's 
paper,  which  has  been  before  referred  to. 


23d  February,  A.  D.  1893. 


ESSAY 

BY 

HERBERT  R.  KINNEY,  op  Worcester. 
Theme : — Successful   Vegetable  Gardening. 


Mr.  President: 

While  this  subject  might  mean,  to  some  of  you,  the  way  to  make 
the  most  mouey  from  the  vegetable  garden,  it  means  more  than  that 
to  me.  So,  if  I  spend  less  time  on  the  way  to  get  the  most  dollars 
from  the  business  and  more  on  the  making  it  a  true  success,  I  trust 
you  will  not  doubt  my  sincerity  but  allow  it  as  looking  at  the  subject 
in  a  different  light. 

There  are  comparatively  few  great  market  gardeners  and  they  are 
men  who  would  be  a  success  in  any  line  of  business,  and  while  it  is 
or  should  be  beneficial  for  us,  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  business, 
to  visit  their  places  and  listen  to  their  essays. 

They  handle  the  subject  in  a  very  different  way  from  that  practised 
by  the  majority  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  about  small  cities 
and  towns. 

As  we  have  had  a  very  able  paper  early  in  this  course  of  meetings 
on  this  subject  by  probably  the  ablest  market  gardener  in  New  England 
and  one  of  the  smartest  speakers,  on  the  subject,  in  the  country,  it 
would  seem  to  me  proper  to  look  at  the  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  smaller  gardener,  and  try  and  see  if  his  success  may  not  be  as 
real,  if  he  so  chooses,  as  those  who  carry  on  business  on  a  much  larger 
scale. 

Success  in  any  business  depends  on  two  things  and  of  these  I  shall 
place,  1st,  a  love  of,  or  at  any  rate,  an  interest  in,  that  business; 
2nd,  an  ability  to  conduct  such  business ;  and  while  these  two  might 
be  subdivided  they  seem  to  cover  the  whole  ground  in  a  general  way. 
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It  might  be  possible  to  make  money  witliout  the  first,  a  love  for  the 
business  ;  it  is  very  evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  money 
without  the  second,  an  ability  to  conduct  such  business. 

While  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  any  undertak- 
ing, as  a  rule,  to  be  able  to  get  a  sufficient  profit  to  pay  100  cents  on 
a  dollar  it  does  not  seem  to  me  as  though  it  was  necessary  for  a  man 
to  increase  his  bank  account  to  make  a  success  in  market  gardening 
or  even  to  be  paying  off  his  debt  rapidly.  The  young  gardener  usually 
has  a  family  and  usually  when  not  near  a  metropolis  owns  his  place 
and  if  he  considers  making  money  essential  to  success,  then  the  more 
money  he  makes  the  more  successful  he  is. 

Now  this  is  dangerous,  not  for  his  creditors,  but  for  himself  and 
family  ;  not  that  there  is  any  danger  of  his  making  a  great  fortune, 
but  rather  in  the  strife  to  make  money  he  and  his  family,  especially 
his  wife,  will  be  liable  to  work  so  hard  as  to  lose  all  the  love  they 
may  have  had  originally  for  the  business  and  be  unable  to  get  the  real 
enjoyment  out  of  the  many  advantages  of  life  in  the  country,  espec- 
ially near  a  city  or  town. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  that  we  should  consider  our  busi- 
ness the  best  business  there  is,  or  the  only  one  that  we  could  consent 
to  do. 

To  make  a  success  of  market  gardening  it  is  necessary  to  enter  it 
with  the  intention  of  not  only  trying  to  get  an  honest  living,  but  much 
real  enjoyment  from  our  gardens,  not  one  or  two  members  of  the 
family,  but  if  possible,  every  one,  and  this  can  be  best  accomplished 
by  there  being  as  near  perfect  harmony  as  possible  :  where  there  is  a 
feeling  that  we — the  men — earn  all  the  money  and  must  have  the  best 
of  tools  to  work  with,  while  they — the  women — can  get  along  with 
anything  in  the  house,  there  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  perfect  har- 
mony, but  we  would  hardly  expect  to  find  perfect  happiness. 

We,  as  gardeners,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  that  we,  as  well  as  our  wives  and  children,  could  work 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  per  day  and  live  as  long  and  enjoy  life 
as  well  as  though  we  worked  less,  or  if  we  couldn't  enjoy  ourselves 
and  work  in  that  way  it  didn't  make  any  difference.  We  must  work 
to  make  a  living,  a  success,  in  other  words — to  make  money. 

I  believe  there  are  many  men,  especially  those  who  have  brought 
up  families,  who  die  comparatively  poor,  who  have  made  a  greater 
success  of  life  than  many  who  die  well  off  or  rich. 

There  are  few  classes  of  men  that  should  be  better  judges  of  the 
value  of  a  dollar  than  the  gardener  or  farmer,  but  I  think  there  are 
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some  who  know  better  how  to  invest  one.  If  I  could  encourage  some 
of  you  who  have  money  to  invest  or  others  wlio  had  a  few  hundred 
dollars  that  they  were  intending  to  use  to  stop  interest,  to  look  about 
your  homes  iuside  and  out  and  invest  it  where  it  would  bring  as  much 
or  more  interest  and  make  your  homes  the  more  happy  and  pleasant 
I  would  consider  this  paper  a  success. 

It  is  usual  in  papers  on  market  gardening  to  state  what  kind  of 
land  it  is  necessary  to  have  and  how  much  capital  per  acre,  and 
mauy  other  things  that  may  be  of  importance  to  the  begiuner,  but 
audiences  are  not  usually  composed  largely  of  beginners  and  I  shall 
pass  that  altogether  witli  the  supposition  that  the  majority  of  us  are 
located  and  are  not  contemplating  a  change,  but  there  is  one  feature 
in  the  direct  line  of  our  work  that  I  wish  to  bring  before  you,  and 
consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  we  have  before  us  at 
the  present  time.     I  refer  to  the  manure  question. 

It  is  one  that  is  almost  always  before  the  market  gardener.  By 
manure  I  mean,  as  Webster  says,  "  Anything  that  fertilizes  the  land." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we,  as  gardeners  in  New  England,  must 
fertilize  our  laud  liberally  if  we  would  receive  remunerative  crops, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  we  must  have 
manure  from  the  cow  or  horse  stable  or  from  any  special  chemical. 

But  to  grow  satisfactory  crops  in  a  market  garden  for  a  series  of 
years  it  is  desirable  to  apply  not  only  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  but  considerable  vegetable  matter,  and  it  has  been  considered 
necessary  to  get  the  best  results  to  apply  all  these  elements  at  one 
application  in  the  form^of  horse  manure  from  the  city  stables.  I  say  it 
has  been  considered  necessary. 

But  while  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  have  horse  manure  to 
grow  good  crops  of  vegetables  it  is  far  from  my  intention  of  attacking 
that  as  a  manure  in  the  vegetable  garden ;  it  is  a  waste  product,  but 
we  as  gardeners  do  not  want  to  waste  it.  Neither  do  we  want  to  pay 
more  for  it  thau  it  is  worth,  and  if  you  take  the  common  version  of 
this,  "  a  thing  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch,"  then  it  remains  for  us  to 
decide  what  manure  is  worth.  The  replacing  of  the  horse  by  elec- 
tricity on  our  street  cars  and  the  extending  of  the  lines  of  cars  to 
mauy  parts  of  the  city  where  horses  have  been  used  more  or  less  will 
have  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  supply  of  manure,  and  if  each  of  us 
should  say  we  must  have  as  much  or  more  stable  manure  as  we  have 
been  using  there  is  sure  to  be  a  sharp  advance  in  price. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  paying  as  much  for 
stable  manure  now  as  it  is  worth,  and  I  believe  we  are  in  mauy  cases 
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paying  more  for  it  than  the  same  plant  food  can  be  purchased  for  in 
other  substances,  the  question  is,  first,  are  we  paying  all  we  can 
afford  to  pay? 

I  think  you  will  all  admit  that  it  is  very  much  cheaper  than  it  was 
several  years  ago  and  it  would  have  continued  to  be  more  plenty,  had 
things  continued  as  they  have  been,  as  farmers  have  found  that  it  was 
more  economical  to  buy  more  manufactured  manure  and  chemicals, 
and  most  of  the  gardeners  are  using  mixed  manures  some,  and  the 
points  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  especially  to  in  this  connection 
are,  first,  that  there  will  be,  practically  speaking,  no  more  manure 
made  in  the  city  if  we  pay  $5  per  cord  than  if  we  pay  $2.  Second, 
that  we  as  gardeners  and  farmers  will  get  it  all  just  the  same. 

Third,  all  that  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  do  to  keep  the  price  where 
it  is  is  to  take  what  is  offered  at  that  price,  and  make  up  with  fertil- 
izers and  chemicals. 

Fourth,  if  we  all  say  we  will  have  as  much  manure  as  we  have  been 
using,  I  predict  a  sharp  rise  in  price  before  the  end  of  a  year. 

I  intended  to  take  up  some  of  our  standard  chemicals  and  discuss 
them  separately,  but  I  am  covering  time  faster  than  the  subject,  but 
there  is  one  thing  in  relation  to  chemicals  and  such  fertilizers  as  dried 
blood,  fish  and  bone,  these  are  not  complete  fertilizers,  that  is,  they 
do  not  contain  all  the  elements  that  it  seems  to  be  necessary  for  us  to 
apply  to  grow  good  crops,  that  is,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  and  for  that  reason,  anyone  who  does  not  want  to  bother 
about  what  liis  crops  calls  for,  or  what  the  chemicals  contain,  and 
what  else  it  is  necessary  to  apply  with  them  to  make  an  even  balanced 
manure,  had  better  buy  mixed  goods. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  continual  income  and  if  the  market 
gardener  would  have  one  he  must  make  arrangements  accordingly. 
Where  vegetables  and  milk,  or  any  branch  of  the  dairy  business  are 
carried  on  together,  this  is  much  easier  than  where  vegetable  growing 
is  the  exclusive  business,  but  here  there  is  but  little  trouble  in  having 
something  to  sell  every  week  during  the  year,  even  without  much  glass, 
and,  while  there  is  not  the  money  in  stored  or  forced  vegetables  that 
there  was  before  trucking  was  carried  on  so  extensively  in  the  South, 
there  are  many  advantages  of  storing  some  vegetables,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  as  though  we  should  store  more  than  we  do  ;  it  would  be 
certainly  desirable  to  if  we  were  to  have  such  winters  as  this  has  been. 

Usually  most  vegetables  will  bring  about  as  much  in  the  fall  as  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  it  is  often  argued  that  it  is  better  to  sell  at  that  lime, 
and  it  may  be,  but  it  often  takes  much  time  to  prepare  them  for  mar- 
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ket  and  much  longer  to  sell  them,  and  there  are  so  many  things  to  be 
done  in  the  market  garden  during  the  fall  that  it  is  often  desirable  to 
store  such  vegetables  as  will  keep  and  then  take  them  out  and  sell  at 
the  same  price  that  could  have  been  received  for  them  when  stored. 

While  I  am  a  believer  in  storing  vegetables,  that  man  will  store 
them  the  most  successfully  who  does  the  work  well  and  sells  at  the 
right  time,  and  while  we  all  like  to  get  the  top  price,  there  are  very 
often  times  when  less  will  be    just  as  profitable. 

The  man  who  expects  to  live  and  make  a  success  of  growing  vege- 
tables must  remember  that  the  whole  country  is  full  of  farmers  and 
that  many  of  them  raise  more  or  less  truck  which  they  bring  to  mar- 
ket after  haying  and  all  along  during  the  fall,  and  while  this  is  the 
season  when  more  vegetables  are  sold  than  any  other,  there  are  so 
many  selling  all  of  the  hardier  and  more  easily  grown  vegetables  that 
the  market  gardener  should  plan  to  do  very  little  marketing  of  the 
more  common  crops  at  this  season,  and  where  two  crops  are  grown 
during  the  season  there  will  be  but  little  to  sell  at  this  time,  and  while 
one  good  crop  usually  is  more  profitable  than  two  medium  ones  there 
are  many  advantages  in  growing  two.  It  is  necessary  to  manure  more 
liberally  and  cultivate  more  and  the  weeds  do  not  have  the  chance 
they  often  do  where  but  a  single  crop  is  grown. 

There  should  be  some  glass  on  every  vegetable  garden,  that  is,  where 
vegetables  are  raised  for  a  business  and  at  the  present  time  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  what  if  there  is  to  be  much  work  done  in 
winter,  or  any  considerable  amount  of  capital  invested,  that  houses 
are  to  be  preferred  to  sash,  but  for  growing  vegetable  plants  and  such 
vegetables  as  radishes,  lettuce,  and  dandelions  in  early  spring  and 
cucumbers  later,  sash  do  very  nicely. 

The  construction  and  heating  of  houses  has  changed  considerably 
during  the  past  ten  years  and  while  we  may  expect  to  see  more  or 
less  change  during  the  next  decade  there  are  being  some  very  nice 
houses  put  up  in  the  market  garden  districts.  The  methods  of  hand- 
ling sash  seem  to  have  changed  very  little  of  later  years,  and  so  far 
as  I  know  there  has  been  no  satisfactory  heat  except  manure ; 
which  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  such  a  winter  as  this  has  been, 
but  from  this  time  out  there  should  be  but  little  trouble  in  getting 
sufficient  heat,  and  from  my  own  observation  a  few  hundred  dollars 
invested  in  sash,  providing  you  can  get  the  manure  for  the  heat  rea- 
sonable and  have  use  for  it  after  it  is  taken  from  the  beds,  will  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  same  money  in  a  small  house  ;  but  it  would 
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seem  as  though  if  one  wished  to  invest  $1000  or  more  in  glass  that  a 
house  should  be  the  more  profitable. 

While  I  will  not  try  to  describe  any  methods  of  raising  crops  or 
plants  under  glass  that  I  have  observed  or  practiced,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  professional 
market  gardener  spends  much  more  time  raising  his  plants  than  do  the 
average  farmer  and  gardener  where  these  occupations  are  combined, 
and  that  I  think  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  large  gardeners 
are  apt  to  be  so  much  ahead  of  the  smaller  ones  in  the  market. 

They  transplant  more  and  give  the  plants  more  room  in  the  bed  and 
by  so  doing  get  plants  that  arc  better  rooted  and  hardier. 

For  a  main  crop  this  is  not  so  important,  but  where  you  would  have 
anything  very  early  it  should  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  start  as  soon 
after  setting  as  possible,  and  my  own  observation  seems  to  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  more  business  a  gardener  did  the  more  particular  he 
was  to  have  good  plants. 

There  are  many  advantages  of  raising  quite  a  number  of  crops  as 
it  brings  the  work  more  even  through  the  season  and  there  are  few 
seasons  that  are  poor  for  all  crops  and  the  more  one  has  the  greater 
are  his  chances  of  having  some  paying  ones,  but  on  the  other  hand 
some  land  is  especially  adapted  to  some  crops  and  some  men  seem  to 
be  especially  successful  in  growing  a  few  crops,  and  there  are  certainly 
many  advantages  of  growing  large  fields  of  anything  and  should  the 
public  market  that  is  being  talked  about  at  the  present  time  become  a 
success  I  think  more  of  our  small  growers  would  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  turn  their  attention  to  a  few  special  crops. 

This  applies  especially  to  those  who  are  giving  most  of  their  atten- 
tion to  some  line  of  the  dairy  business. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  we  are  trying  to  decide  on  the  acre- 
age to  plant  to  each  crop  if  we  could  know  what  the  season  would 
favor  and  what  would  do  poorly  we  might  plan  with  some  certainty 
what  crop  it  would  be  best  for  us  to  increase  our  acreage  of,  and  what 
we  are  raising  as  much  of  as  profitable,  but  it  is  so  often  when  there 
is  a  decrease  in  the  acreage  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  average  yield 
per  acre.     Squashes  and  potatoes  illustrate  this  the  past  season. 

While  it  is  not  desirable,  ordinarily,  to  grow  crops  that  are  not 
adapted  to  our  land  or  location,  or  such  crops  as  we  dislike  to  handle, 
there  is  little  use  of  our  changing  just  because  the  crop  happened  to 
do  poorly  or  sell  low  last  year. 

It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  succeed  in  any  business,  to  start  on 
some  general  line  and  stick  to  it. 


2nd  March,  A.  D.   1893. 


ESSAY 

BY 

Dr.  homer  T.  fuller,  of  Worcester. 
Theme: — "  Origin  and  Character  oj  Soils." 


Soils  are  chiefly  derived  from  rock, — originally  from  the  cooled 
crust  of  the  globe.  They  in  depth  vary  from  the  merest  film  of  dust 
to  several  hundred  feet.  At  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  in  drilling  an  artesian 
well,  the  workmen  went  down  over  700  feet  through  almost  pure  sand 
aud  gravel  before  reaching  a  stratum  of  clay  thick  enough  to  hold 
water.  Nor  did  they  reach  bed-rock  even  then.  This  extreme  po- 
rousness of  the  soil,  at  that  place,  making  it  absorb  water  almost  as 
rapidly  as  it  can  fall,  even  though  it  pours  in  torrents,  is  what  makes 
that  so  famous  a  health  resort  in  winter,  excelling  for  dryness  prob- 
ably any  other  locality  north  of  Salisbury,  N.  C,  and  almost  every 
other  north  of  Florida.  On  level  plateaus  in  the  Southern  United 
States  where  the  soil  has  been  but  slightly  disturbed,  it  loosely  covers 
the  rock  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  twenty  feet.  In  valleys  like 
that  of  the  Mississippi,  or  of  the  Nile  Delta,  the  depth  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  wash  of  rivers,  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  depth  being  added  to  Lower  Egypt  in  a  single  overflow  of  the 
swollen  river.  And  yet  soils  almost  as  deep  as  any  in  the  world — 
perhaps  only  those  of  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon,  the  Ganges,  and  the 
Yellow  River  of  China  being  excepted — are  found  right  here  in  New 
England  and  in  our  own  State  of  Massachusetts.  For  here  a  depth 
of  two  hundred  feet  or  more  is  occasionally  found,  and  a  depth  of  forty 
to  sixty  feet  underlies  a  considerable  portion  of  Worcester  and  the 
surrounding  towns.  There  is  solid  rock  underneath,  and  around  us, 
but  sometimes  bare  and  sometimes  very  irregularly  covered.  You 
dig  down  sixty  feet  on  Union  Street  and  do  not  reach  it,  you  climb 
Belmont  Street  to  the  shore  of  Bell  Pond,  and  northward  it  towers 
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still  higher.  Between  the  decapitated  crest  of  Millstone  Hill  or  Rat- 
tle Snake  Ridge  and  the  bottom  of  the  peaty  deposits  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sewage  settling  works  at  Quinsigamond  there  is  300  feet  of 
difference  of  level.  "What  is  the  cause?  Not  one,  but  several. 
Causes  are  not  generally  single,  but  manifold.  We  mistake  in  postu- 
lating single  forces  for  any  change.  A  stone  rolls  down  a  steep  hill. 
Is  it  because  the  hill  is  steep?  Partly,  but  what  if  the  stone  were  a 
handful  of  clay  or  mud  ?  Would  it  then  roll  ?  No.  So  we  say  we 
grow  strawberries.  Do  we?  or  the  earth,  or  the  fertilizer  we  add  to 
it?  Or  does  the  sunlight,  or  the  rains  from  heaven.  All,  all.  Air, 
earth  and  water  all  contribute  to  the  plant  life.  The  soil  is  nature's 
laboratory — a  place  where  operations  or  experiments  are  carried  on 
upon  the  grandest  scale.  To  account  ultimately  for  these  soils  let  us  go 
back  a  little — seventy  millions  of  years — not  less,  possibly  ten  times 
longer,  and  the  whole  globe  is  at  a  white  heat — no  water  on  it — it  has 
not  settled  yet.  Neither  is  there  air.  It  is  far  away  yet,  on  the  top 
of  the  gray  hot  mist  of  all  the  lifted  ocean,  or  dissolved  in  the  mighty 
enveloping  mass.  The  old  round  world  cools  a  little — it  becomes 
dark  in  color  like  the  iron  just  off  from  the  forge  or  out  from  the 
rolling  mill,  or  like  the  coil  of  wire  newly  reeled  in  the  wire  mill.  But 
throw  that  coil  of  wire  into  the  mill-yard,  and  the  gray-black  becomes 
rusty-brown.  Let  this  cooling  molten  rock, — like  the  dark  trap  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  be  exposed  to  the  moist  air  and  it  turns  a  dirty 
brown.  It  oxidizes,  rusts  slowly  and  crumbles.  Ultimately  this 
will  give  a  brown  or  reddish  brown  color  to  the  disintegrated  mass. 
The  same  process  goes  on  now  in  the  change  of  lavas.  They  come 
out  of  Vesuvius  or  other  volcanoes  dead  black  in  part,  but  exposed  to 
air  turn  brick  red.  The  iron  within  has  oxidized.  [Two  pieces  of 
lavafrom  Vesuvius  were  shown  in  illustration].  Or  if  the  lava  be 
destitute  of  iron,  it  will  cool  white  and  spongy.  We  call  it  pumice- 
stone.  This  ground  up  by  the  action  of  water  makes  sand.  So  was 
formed  the  sand  on  the  earliest  sea-shore  of  geological  time.  Under- 
neath, quartz  crystals  were  made,  or  if  the  materials  of  clay  were 
present,  feldspar  and  mica  would  aggregate,  and  in  time  coarse 
granites  be  formed,  or  basalt  of  a  coarse  grain  be  produced.  Again, 
into  the  sea  of  that  early  time  would  in  the  condensing  of  the  vapors 
which  surrounded  the  cooling  earth  be  gathered  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  soda,  the  common  salt,  and  other  soluble  minerals  and  salts 
— probably  in  much  greater  proportion  to  the  pure  water  than  now — 
and  so  was  provided  the  immense  store  for  the  growth  of  that  vast 
range  of  coral  and  shell-fish  life  which  inhabited  the  early  oceans,  and 
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that  made  possible  those  accumulations  of  organic  remains  which 
were  compacted  slowly  into  limestones  and  marbles. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  the  history  of  the  stages  of  changes 
by  which  the  earth  has  come  to  its  present  condition,  but  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  these  facts.  The  crust  of  the  earth  cooled,  then 
oxidized  and  crumbled,  the  sea  raked  over  the  early  gravels  and  re- 
cemented  them.  In  this  way  the  stratified  rocks  were  formed,  and 
were  interleaved  with  deposits  of  limestone,  and  iron  ore,  and  salt,  and 
coal,  and  from  the  re-pulverizing  of  these  re-crystallized  and  massive 
layers  and  the  mixing  of  the  organic  with  inorganic  material  we  get 
the  basis  of  our  present  soils.  Have  you  ever  wondered  why  the 
earth  was  so  many  millions  of  years  getting  ready  for  man  ?  I  can- 
not answer  the  question  in  full,  but  a  clue  to  a  partial  solution  may 
be  found  in  common  processes  in  the  arts.  Take  for  example  a  piece 
of  crude  pig-iron.  It  is  coarsely  crystalline,  as  you  see  by  this  piece 
in  my  hand.  It  is  not  very  strong.  Re-melt  it  and,  better,  mix  it  at 
the  same  time  with  iron  from  another  ore-bed.  The  cast-iron  pro- 
duct is  finer  grained  and  stronger.  Put  it  in  a  puddling  furnace  and 
work  it  over — the  more  the  better — and  it  is  stronger  and  tougher 
still.  Or,  refine  it  still  further,  and  the  steel  that  can  be  made  from 
it  has  a  tensile  strength  of  eighty  tons  where  the  crude  pig  had  a 
strength  of  only  two  or  three  tons  per  square  inch,  and  is  so  fine  in 
grain  that  only  a  powerful  microscope  can  resolve  the  crystalline  par- 
ticles. The  primitive  soil  of  the  carboniferous  age  may  have  answered 
for  the  coarse  vegetation  of  that  day,  for  ground  pines,  and  horse-tails, 
and  ferns,  but  it  was  not  yet  fine  enough  and  well  enough  mixed  for 
grapes  and  sugar-cane,  roses  and  orchids.  It  was  not  yet  good 
enough  for  man.  For  him  marble  must  be  crystallized  and  com- 
pacted, gold  and  silver  and  copper  washed  out  and  refined  by  perco- 
lating waters,  sapphires  and  rubies  and  diamonds  moulded,  shaped 
and  colored,  and  best  of  all  the  dull,  dun-brown  earth  have  its  coat 
of  dusty  fur  combed  to  a  marvellous  fineness. 

To  this  end  large  portions  of  the  surface  have  been  repeatedly  sub- 
merged, and  then  have  emerged,  have  been  like  a  boy  in  a  bath-tub, 
ducked  and  then  allowed  to  dry  and  breathe,  have  been  shower- 
bathed  in  addition  weekly  for  ages  and  are  dirty  still. 

But  most  of  this  is  ancient,  far-off  work, — necessary,  but  done 
ages  ago.  What  has  been  done  for  us?  What  is  now  doing?  are  the 
questions  you  ask.  Be  patient.  The  oxidizing  and  repairing  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe  and  after  the  crust  became  fairly  stable,  its  fur- 
ther oxidizing  went  on  till  about  40,000  years  ago  when  the  loose  soil 
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and  gravel  on  the  surface  varied  from,  so  to  say,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
thickness.  Rivers  had  washed  it,  and  in  tropical  and  warmer  tem- 
perate regions  the  growth  and  decay  of  vegetation  had  been  sufficient 
to  produce  organic  acids  in  such  quantity  that  more  complete  pulver- 
izing of  the  rocks  had  occurred  than  in  colder  regions.  In  the  north 
soils  were  deep  enough  for  cultivation,  but  the  detritus  was  coarse  and 
unfit  for  finer  plant  life.  Then  came  the  Glacial  Period  and  the  ice 
movement.  The  great  sheet  of  ice  flowed  southward,  pushed  for- 
ward and  mixed  the  detritus  already  made  by  oxidation  and  wave  and 
river  action,  and  beneath  the  mighty  mass  bolted  much  of  it  to  the 
fineness  of  flour.  Once  it  was  supposed  that  the  great  fertility  of  the 
Genesee  valley  in  Western  New  York,  a  region  fifty  years  or  more 
ago  accounted  the  garden  of  the  United  States,  was  due  to  the  lime- 
stones which  lay  underneath  it, — that  the  disintegration  of  these  had 
made  the  soil  so  durable  that  wheat  could  be  raised  forty  successive 
years  on  the  same  land  without  much  exhausting  it.  But  later  investi- 
gation has  shown  the  fact  to  be  that  glacial  agencies  have  borne  the 
soil  from  the  disintegrated  limestones  and  shales  farther  north,  mixed 
them  and  spread  them  all  over  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the 
State.  But  beyond  this,  over  nearly  the  whole  region  from  Maine  to 
Dakota  and  as  far  southwards  as  the  Ohio  river,  the  glacial  ice  sheet  with 
its  graving  tools  of  boulders  and  pebbles  frozen  into  its  sockets  has 
eroded  from  the  solid  bed-i'ocks  over  which  it  mounted  as  much  more 
material  for  soil  as  before  existed.  Indeed,  Prof.  Crosby  of  Boston 
has  estimated  that  the  fresh  rock-meal  deposited  in  all  the  Boston 
basin,  or  everywhere  within  twenty  or  more  miles  from  that  city,  at 
the  end  of  this  epoch  was  twice  the  amount  which  had  previously  been 
formed.  Certainly  the  force  which  furrowed  Kelley's  Island  in  Lake 
Erie  fifteen  feet  deep,  which  ploughed  the  iron-like  trap  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  to  the  depth  of  many  inches,  which  decapitated  Monadnock, 
and  swung  itself  a  thousand  feet  in  thickness  over  Mt.  Washington, 
which  transported  on  its  bosom  boulders  of  many  tons  weight  from 
one  to  a  hundred  miles  was  adequate  to  the  task  of  planing  a  conti- 
nent. Of  this  we  have  certain  and  abundant  evidence  within  the  con- 
fines of  our  own  city.  A  major  part  of  the  loose  soil  and  gravels, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  all  the  clay  banks  in  the  vicinity  of  Worcester 
are  glacial  deposits,  though  some  of  these  have  been  changed,  and 
here  and  there  overlaid  by  river  deposits.  The  bed-rocks  wherever 
freshly  disrobed  of  their  earth  mantle,  as  on  the  slopes  of  Millstone 
and  Chandler  Hills,  and  Mt.  St.  James,  and  over  the  whole  crest  of 
Oak  Hill,  are  planed  or  scored  in  parallel  lines   running  nearly  north 
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and  south,  while  the  whole  of  Messenger,  Bancroft,  and  Newton  Hills, 
and  the  ridge  on  which  the  Polytechnic  Institute  is  situated,  are  en- 
tirely composed  of  glacial  till  or  are  parts  of  moraines.  Union  Hill, 
the  ridge  on  which  Harvard  and  Woodland  Streets  are  located,  the 
ridge  west  of  Park  Avenue  at  the  north  end  and  the  hills  east  and 
north  of  Lincoln  Street  are  elevations  partly  of  the  mica  schist  rock, 
but  everywhere  overlaid  with  morainic  deposits  or  the  overwash  of  this 
material  by  later  floods.  The  glacier  in  its  passage  over  the  valleys 
left  in  each  the  older  soil  and  covered  it  with  the  freshly  ground  rock- 
meal,  which  makes  up  our  boulder-clay.  This  is  now  seen  best  on 
the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  our  higher  hills,  as  on  the  south 
side  of  Chandler  Hill,  the  north  side  of  Oak  Hill,  along  the  Blooming- 
dale  Road,  and  at  the  north  end  of  Pakachoag.  The  examination 
of  glaciated  rocks,  and  other  outcrops  and  exposures  in  this  vicinity, 
reveals  some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  methods  by  which  rocks 
now  are  decomposing  and  breaking  down  into  soils.  These  processes, 
in  part,  must  have  also  been  pre-glacial. 

First,  I  hold  here  in  my  hand  a  piece  of  trap  rock  which  comes 
from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Holyoke.  You  see  how  on  the  weather  side 
it  has  rotted,  changing  in  color  from  dark  gray  to  brown,  and  grow- 
ing softer  and  more  crumbly.  The  iron  in  the  pyroxene  has  separated 
from  the  quartz  and  become  an  oxide,  rust.  But  if  this  fragment  had 
been  a  foot  or  two  underneath  the  soil  where  vegetable  tissue  is  decay- 
ing it  would  have  rotted  four  to  ten  times  as  rapidly.  This  other 
pebble  of  the  same  kind  has  been  thus  buried  and  a  part  has  flashed 
oft'.  This  trap  is  found  here  and  there  in  stone  fences,  and  is  called 
ironstone.     Here  is  another  triangular  fragment  from  Millstone  Hill. 

This  rock  is  eruptive  granite,  and  full  of  minute  crystals  of  pyrite. 
Wherever  this  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  carbon  dioxide  dis- 
solved in  water,  as  adjacent  to  fissures,  it  is  oxidized  and  the  stone  is 
colored  brown,  becomes  brittle  and  easily  breaks.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  common  causes  of  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  all  over  the 
world. 

Another  is  where  rocks  containing  other  iron  bearing  minerals  are 
decomposed  through  changes  similar  to  those  which  break  down  trap 
rocks.  Hornblende  and  mica  are  such  minerals,  and  the  rocks  of  all 
the  mountains  of  the  South  are  breaking  down  into  the  red  soils  seen 
everywhere  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  These  are 
specimens.  One  is  of  tough  elastic  mica,  another  is  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  near  Asheville,  N.  C.  It  powders  between  the  fingers  like 
chalk.     A  third,  almost  as  soft,  is  a  mineral  called  vermiculate,  an 
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altered  mica  which  contained  less  iron.  It  came  from  the  bank  of 
the  Blackstone  in  Millbury,  twelve  feet  below  the  surface. 

A  third  method  is  where  the  feldspar  of  our  granites  and  gneisses, 
under  the  action  of  water  saturated  with  organic  acids,  loses  its  pot- 
ash and  soda,  and  either  changes  to  other  minerals,  or  breaks  down 
to  a  fine  clay  called  kaoline.  The  quartz,  if  coarsely  crystalline, 
stands  up  in  ridges  under  this  action,  or,  if  fine,  breaks  into  sand.  In 
time  the  sand  washes  away  and  the  clay  rolls  over  a  little  and  sticks. 

In  the  same  way  the  sand  and  gravel  is  washed  off  from  moraines 
and  covers  the  low  ground  or  is  transported  by  streams.  (The  hills 
about  Worcester  are  clayey,  the  valleys  sandy) . 

The  mechanical  force  of  water,  the  expanding  power  of  freezing 
water,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  also  are  agencies  at  work  in  reducing  rocks 
to  soils.  Winds  as  well  as  water  transport  sand  and  scour  the  faces 
of  outcrops,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  to  greater  fineness  the  trans- 
ported material.  These  used  to  be  thought  the  most  efficient  agencies 
in  soil  making.  But  in  my  judgment,  except  in  the  case  of  shaly 
rocks,  frost  plays  no  very  important  part. 

Here  in  Worcester  on  Oak  Hill  is  a  glaciated  surface  of  rock,  never 
very  hard  or  compact,  and  the  strata  of  which  are  presented  almost 
edgeways  to  the  surface.  The  soil  on  that  hill  can  never  have  been 
deep,  and  now  averages,  for  two  or  three  acres  on  the  top,  not  over 
five  or  six  inches  in  depth.  But  wherever  thus  covered,  the  glacial 
grooves  and  scratches  are  scarcely  weathered  at  all.  They  are  nearly 
as  distinct  as  ever,  and  yet  they  cannot  have  been  made  much  less 
than  7000  years  ago. 

At  the  same  time  another  fragment,  taken  from  a  ledge  in  South- 
bridge,  was  polished  almost  as  smooth  as  glass.  The  upper  surface  is 
intact.  Two  inches  below  it  is  crumbling  to  dust.  The  latter  speci- 
men was  buried  ;  the  former,  from  Oak  Hill,  was  almost  bare.  A  third 
illustration  is  found  in  the  character  of  the  excavation  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  main  building  of  Clark  University.  Here  the  hydro-mica 
schist,  just  the  same  rock  as  that  which  outcrops  on  the  hill  back  of 
the  Oread  Institute,  was  found,  for  several  feet  in  depth,  to  be  so 
rotten  that  the  shovel  was  easily  thrust  into  it.  Why  should  this 
under  four  or  five  feet  of  soil  be  decomposed,  while  a  really  more 
fragile  rock  on  Oak  Hill  should  bear  its  scars  of  seventy  centuries. 
There  are  two  reasons  :  First,  the  glaciated  rock  is  by  the  immense 
weight  and  enormous  grinding  force  solidified  on  the  surface.  Cracks 
are  filled.  The  surface  is  made  water  proof.  Secondly,  the  growth 
of  vegetation  there  was  scanty,  the  products  of  decay  escaped  into 
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the  air, — no  acids  were  formed  underneath  which  could  attack  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock  below.  Freezing  moreover  did  not  affect  it.  So  at 
Southbridge  with  this  difference,  that  crevices  here  and  there  ad- 
mitted the  acidulated  waters  and,  as  soon  as  the  rock  was  sufficiently 
porous  to  admit  any  considerable  amount,  that  portion  underneath 
went  to  powder.  But  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  south  end  of  Wood- 
land Street,  where  there  were  several  feet  of  glacial  deposit,  strong 
trees  grew,  died  and  were  buried.  The  roots  decayed  under  the  soil, 
the  acids  resulting  devoured  the  clay  and  mica,  and  the  quartz  grains 
became  as  isolated  and  lonely  as  estranged  friends  that  never  greet  one 
another. 

This  is  the  way,  too,  in  which  chiefly  the  bouldei's  and  pebbles  under 
the  surface  are  disintegrating  and  adding  to  the  soil.  If  we  dig  them 
out  and  pile  them  in  heaps  or  in  lines  of  wall,  they  will  last  next  to 
forever  ;  if  we  keep  them  buried  deeply  enough  and  keep  something 
growing  over  them,  they  will  add  to  our  soil  and  in  many  cases  im- 
prove the  quality.  I  have  not  alluded  directly  to  the  soil  as  enriched 
by  organic  matter.  This  is  so  well  understood  that  I  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  spend  time  upon  it.  But  what  the  glaciers 
have  done  for  us  roughly  on  a  grand  scale  in  some  regions,  we  need 
to  do  more  in  our  gardens  and  meadows — that  is  we  must  for  the 
best  results  mix  our  soils,  put  lime  on  clay,  and  clay  on  sand,  and 
sand  on  the  cold  bogs.  Coal  ashes,  for  example,  are  of  little  imme- 
diate value,  but  if  mixed  with  clayey  or  gravelly  soils  in  the  propor- 
tion of  not  over  an  eighth  part,  are  sure  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  old 
age  if  not  earlier,  and  are,  for  fruit  trees  and  grape-vines,  specially 
valuable  fertilizers.  Hypothesis  and  experiment  are  valuable  in  hor- 
ticulture, but  the  basis  after  all  must  be  what  nature,  God's  work, 
furnishes  for  us,  and  the  processes  initiated  in  her  laboratory  are 
worthy  of  careful  study,  and  are  sometimes  the  only  methods  by 
which  we  may  profitably  wrest  from  her  bosom  sustenance  for  man 
and  beast. 


i6th  March,  A.  D.  1893. 

ESSAY 

BT 

Mrs.  E.  M.  GILL,  of  Medfokd. 

TJieme: — "  The  Arrangement  of  Cut  Floivers,  with  Practical  Illus- 
trations." 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  have  been  invited  by  a  committee  of  your  society  to  give  a  little 
talk  on  the  arrangement  of  cut  flowers  and  to  illustrate  the  same.  I  come 
before  you  with  considerable  hesitancy,  knowing  that  some  of  you  are 
practical  florists  and  that  the  ladies  of  this  society  are  artistic  in  their 
floral  arrangements,  and  because  I  am  no  essayist.  Of  the  many  ways 
in  which  we  can  put  flowers  together,  loosely  or  tied  in  a  bunch,  in  a 
flat  or  round  bouquet,  basket,  vase  or  table  design,  I  have  chosen  a 
basket,  which  I  will  make  later,  as  the  most  common  and  desirable 
form,  and  which  will  answer  the  greatest  number  of  decorative  pur- 
poses in  our  homes.  Of  the  many  designs  used  for  funerals  it  will 
not  be  necessary  here  to  speak.  Fashions  in  flowers,  as  in  everything 
else,  are  constantly  changing.  Twenty  years  ago  a  simple  wooden 
cross  of  the  Roman  form,  painted  white  or  covered  with  white  paper, 
over  which  was  thrown  a  wreath  of  mixed  flowers,  generally  made  on 
a  string  or  wire,  with  flowers  and  vines  around  the  base,  and  sus- 
pended over  it  a  dove  with  outstretched  wings  was  thought  to  be 
beautiful  enough  to  decorate  the  altar  on  Easter  morning,  and  to  my 
taste  its  simplicity  is  more  appropriate  than  the  huge  clumps  of  palms 
and  pot  plants  placed  together  in  solid  masses  that  of  late  years  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  see.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  lai-ge  cross  for 
church  use  a  wire  frame  filled  with  moss,  into  which  put  the  large, 
delicate,  lavender-colored  clematis,  that  grows  around  your  piazza  in 
summer,  and  you  will  have  a  beautiful  design. 

Wild  flowers  make  an  attractive  vase  or  basket,  but  are  best  put  by 
themselves.     If  you  have  a  large  stand  or  bank  of  flowers  to  arrange 
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the  wild  roadside  clematis  is  however  a  very  desirable  addition  to 
other  trailing  vines.  As  we  discriminate  in  drawing  friends  together 
for  a  party  or  social  meeting,  so  must  we  choose  in  putting  kinds  of 
flowers  together.  Very  large  and  very  small  ones  do  not  look  well 
together.  This  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt  as  we  say,  and  I 
do  not  state  it  as  an  absolute  rule.  Sometimes  the  color  of  one  will 
not  look  well  with  another  color.  This  difficulty  can  be  nicely  over- 
come by  placing  plenty  of  green  and  white  between.  The  trouble 
with  a  great  many  that  we  might  call  old-fashioned  bouquets  was, 
that  the  flowers  were  crowded  and  pushed  together,  one  close  upon 
another,  without  green  enough.  One  well-known  gentleman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  holds  that  all  colors,  tints  and 
shades  can  be  used  together,  and  himself  arranges  a  beautiful  basket. 
Others  fail  to  produce  a  pleasing  result  if  too  great  a  variety  is  at 
hand.  The  effect  produced  in  the  arrangement  of  flowers,  as  with 
the  oils  to  paint  a  picture,  depends  many  times  more  upon  the  taste  of 
the  florist  or  painter  than  the  supply  at  hand.  Sometimes  it  is  best 
to  have  one  prevailing  color,  say  red  or  pink.  Ribbon  is  much  used 
now,  and  a  bow  on  a  basket,  or  bow  and  ends  around  a  bunch  of 
mixed  flowers,  or  of  roses  or  of  pinks  alone,  seems  admissable  and  if 
the  latter  is  to  be  carried  in  the  hand,  it  certainly  gives  a  pretty  effect 
to  a  lady's  toilet.  How  we  shall  arrange  flowers  depends  upon  the 
place  where  we  are  to  put  them.  Whether  high  up  on  a  mantel  or 
low  on  the  floor.  Whether  we  look  up  to  them  or  down  upon  them. 
I  do  not  think  a  mantel  should  be  too  heavily  loaded  with  flowers  or 
a  glass  hidden  from  view  by  them.  We  should  make  our  work  an 
adornment,  not  a  misplacing  of  something  else.  Short-stemmed 
flowers  can  be  used  in  a  basket  or  frame  filled  with  moss,  but  for  a 
vase  we  need  long  stems.  In  both  cases  the  flowers  must  be  wired 
to  stand  well.  A  vase  is  much  harder  to  arrange  than  a  basket. 
It  stands  higher  and  is  thus  more  conspicuous,  and  any  defect  in  the 
symmetry  of  arrangement  is  quickly  noticed.  Even  with  choice 
flowers  one  may  only  succeed  in  making  a  failure,  so  to  speak.  The 
spring  bulbs  grown  in  the  garden  and  also  forced  in  the  greenhouse, 
when  cut,  appear  to  best  advantage  loosely  put  in  a  vase  or  bowl.  A 
few  might  be  used  in  a  vase  or  basket  with  other  flowers.  A  flat  bas- 
ket of  all  yellow  tulips  or  of  daffys  is  especially  appropriate  for  a 
golden  wedding  or  yellow  spread,  the  color  being  so  much  deeper  and 
richer  than  in  roses  of  that  hue.  The  flowers,  too,  of  fall,  large  in 
size  and  gorgeous  in  color,  zinuias,  marigolds,  helianthus,  salvia  and 
dahlias,  as  cut  flowers  give  the  best  effect  when  used  in  separate 
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bunches.  Their  great  masses  of  blooms  are  suitable  for  house  or 
church  decorations  as  now  understood,  on  the  walls  and  mantels, 
rather  than  in  baskets  for  the  table.  The  anemone,  a  fall  flower,  is 
delicate  and  beautiful  enough  to  be  used  in  any  way  or  with  anything. 
Fashion  demanding  at  present  that  chrysanthemums  shall  be  grown 
on  loug  stems  with  huge  blooms,  makes  these  flowers  best  serve  for 
decorative  puposes,  in  masses  by  themselves.  Fine  effects  can  be 
obtained  by  placing  all  colors  together.  The  small  white  ones  are 
very  suitable  in  frame  designs.  An  appropriate  arrangement  of 
chrysanthemums  is  in  a  large  hollowed-out  yellow  pumpkin  instead  of 
a  vase,  especially  suitable  at  a  Thanksgiving  feast.  The  idea  is  not 
original,  but  that  of  a  Philadelphia  florist  modified. 

The  flowers  that  we  have  to  use  at  this  "season  are  those  of  the 
greenhouse,  roses,  pinks,  violets,  bouvardia,  smilax,  ferns  and  aspara- 
gus, and  if  you  are  very  fortunate,  orchids.  But  when  summer  sup- 
plies not  only  these,  but  all  the  others  of  our  gardens,  then  we  have 
at  hand  all  possible  material,  and  our  work  becomes  easier  in  the 
great  abundance  at  hand.  Galium  and  gysophila  give  a  very  grace- 
ful effect  with  but  few  touches,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  peas  with  either 
one  of  these  is  a  charming  floral  piece.  For  light  delicate  foliage  I 
prefer  maiden-hair  fern  to  either  smilax  or  asparagus,  which  last 
seems  now  to  be  taking  the  place  of  smilax  largely.  It  has  the  merit 
of  lasting  well. 

Nasturtiums  always  put  by  themselves  or  with  a  few  of  their  own 
leaves.  A  bowl  of  these  flowers  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  color,  but  add 
other  flowers  and  see  the  result.  Their  brittle  stems  stand  in  the  way 
of  placing  them  in  any  other  way  than  in  a  dish  loosely.  The  sum- 
mer flowers  being  small  we  can  use  a  greater  variety  together.  Prove 
this  for  yourselves,  by  going  about  your  garden  cutting  here  and 
there,  then  notice  the  bunch  in  your  hand.  For  a  frame  design  or 
basket  you  want  the  moss  packed  in  hard,  tied  down  well  and  nicely 
trimmed  off.  The  wild  ferns,  hard  ferns  we  call  them,  are  used  now 
as  the  background  of  all  florists'  work.  To  make  a  basket  we  will 
begin  by  putting  around  the  edge  our  heavy  large  leaves. 

[And  the  rest  of  her  time  was  spent  by  Mrs.  Gill  in  practical  illus- 
tration of  her  ideas. — k.  w.  l.] 


LIST  OF  FRUITS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  SOCIETY. 


APPLE. 

For  General,  or  Market,  Cueture. 


Astrachan.** 
Oldenburo;.** 


Fameuse. 
Goldeu  Sweet. 
Graveusteiu.*** 


American  Beauty. 
Baldwin.*** 
King. 

Leicester  Sweet. 
Northern  Spy. 


Baldwin. 

Gravenstein. 

Oldenburg. 

Belleflower. 
Foundling. 
Maiden's  Blush. 
McLellau.* 
Porter. 


early. 

Sweet  Bough. 
Williams. 


AUTUMN. 


Holden.* 
Hubbardston.* 
Leland's  Spice. 


winter. 


Palmer.* 
Roxbury  Russet. 
Rhode  Island  Greening.* 
Sutton  Beauty. 


Best  5. 


Palmer. 

Rhode  Island  Greening. 


For  Amateur  Culture. 


Somerset. 
Sour  Bough. 
Wealthy.* 
Worcester  Spy. 
Yellow  Transparent. 
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PEAR. 

For  General  and  Market  Culture. 


Aujou, 

Giffard. 

Bartlett. 

Seckel. 

Bosc. 

Sheldon. 

Dana's  Hovey. 

For 

Amateur  Culture. 

Angoul^me. 

Lawrence. 

Clapp. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. 

Cornice. 

Lucrative. 

D'Et^. 

Marguerite. 

Earle's  Bergamot. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Frederick 

Clapp. 

St.  Ghislain. 

Josephine 

de  Malines. 

"Winter  Nelis. 

Promising  Well. 

Ansault. 

Dr.  Reeder. 

PEACH. 

For  General, 

OR  Market,  Culture. 

Amsden's 

June. 

Foster. 

Cooledge. 

Oldmixon. 

Crawford' 

s  Early. 

Promising  Well. 


Crosby. 


Orange. 


Champion. 


QUmCE. 

For  General,  or  Market,  Culture. 
For  Amateur  Culture. 
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FRUITS. 

PLUM. 
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For  General,  or  Market,  Culture. 
Braclshaw.  Lombard. 

General  Hand.  Quackenboss. 

Imperial  Gage. 

Recommend  for  Trial. 
Japanese  Varieties. 

CHEEKY. 

For  General,  or  Market,  Culture. 

Black  Tartarian.  Elton. 

Coe's  Transparent.  Governor  Wood. 
Downer's  Late. 

For  Amateur  Culture. 
Montmorency. 


GRAPE. 

For  General,  or  Market,  Culture. 


Brighton. 

Green  Mounta 

Concord. 
T)pln.wai'P 

Worden. 

XJ  ^i.tM  TT  M.A  SJ  . 

For  Amateur  Culture. 

Diana. 

Rogers  No.  3. 

Liudley. 

Rogers  No.  9. 

Massasoit. 

CURRANT. 

red. 

Dutch. 

Versaillaise. 

Fay. 

WHITE. 

Grape. 

Dutch. 

GOOSEBERRY. 

Downing. 

Industry. 

Houghton, 
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STEAWBEKRY. 

For  General,  or  Market,  Culture. 
Belmout.  Miner's  Prolific. 

Biibach.  Sharpless. 

Charles  Downing. 

For  Amateur  Culture. 
Beder  Wood.  M.  A.  C.  No.  24. 

Jessie.  Warfield. 

Leader. 


RASPBERRY. 

For  General,  or  Market,  Culture. 


Brandy  wine. 

Shaffer. 

Cuthbert. 

Turner. 

Golden  Queen. 

For  Amateur  Culture. 

Caroline. 

Hudson  River  Antwerp. 

Hornet. 

BLACK    CAP. 


For  G: 

eneral, 

or  Market,  Culture, 

Davison. 

Mammoth  Cluster. 

Doolittle. 

Souhegan. 

Gregg. 

BLACKBERRY. 

Agawam. 

Snyder. 

Early  Harvest. 

Wachuset. 

Minnewaska. 

APPENDIX. 


BY-L-^^^S 


Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 


ANNUAL   MEETING. 


Article  1.  There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  to 
be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November  of  each  year. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Article  2.  Any  male  person  may  become  a  Member  of  the  Society 
on  payment  of  the  sum  of  Five  Dollars  ;  females  upon  the  payment 
of  Three  Dollars.  Honorary  Members  may  be  admitted  by  vote  of 
the  Society  or  of  the  Trustees,  but  shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote  at 
any  Business  Meeting. 

OFFICERS. 

Article  3.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
three  (3)  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Librarian,  and  a  Treasurer 
—  (all  of  whom  shall  be  Trustees  ex-offlciis) . 

The  Officers  are  to  be  elected  by  ballot,  to  hold  their  offices  until 
the  next  annual  election,  or  until  others  are  chosen  in  their  places, 
and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Article  4.  All  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  called  by  giving 
not  less  than  one  (1)  week's  notice  in  at  least  one  newspaper  pub- 
lished ill  the  City  of  Worcester.  Special  Meetings  of  the  Society 
shall  be  called  at  any  time,   on   the  application  of  five  (5)  members 
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therefor.     And  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  seven  (7)  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

SECRETARY. 

Article  5.  His  Duties  :  The  Secretary  shall  keep  records  of  all 
business  transacted  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Trustees, 
and  also  of  the  admission  of  members,  and  he  shall  call  and  notify 
meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Trustees,  and  shall  notify  persons 
chosen  to  office  in  the  Society  of  their  election  and  the  Committees  of 
their  appointment,  aiid  shall  attend  to  the  correspondence  of  the 
Society. 

TREASURER. 

Article  6.  His  Duties  :  The  Treasurer  shall,  at  each  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Societ3^  make  a  Report  of  his  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures on  account  of  the  Societ}',  and  the  condition  of  its  finances,  and 
exhibit  his  accounts.  And  a  Committee  shall  be  annually  appointed 
by  the  Trustees  to  examine  and  audit  his  accounts  and  to  report  there- 
on. The  Treasurer  shall  give  bonds  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Society  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

TRUSTEES. 

Article  7.  Their  Number  :  The  Trustees  shall  consist  of  any 
number  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  exclusive  of  the  officers,  who 
are  Trustees  ex-officiis — and  the  exact  number  of  Trustees  for  the 
yesiV  ensuing,  shall  be  determined  at  each  Annual  Meeting. 

Their  Powers  :  The  Trustees  shall  have  the  general  charge  and 
direction  of  the  affairs  and  business  of  the  Societj^,  its  funds  and 
property,  so  far  as  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  By-Laws  or  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  ;  and  may  appoint  one  or  more  exhibitions 
of  Flowers,  Fruit  or  Vegetables  in  each  year,  and  make  all  arrange- 
ments therefor  and  for  conducting  the  same,  including  the  appoint- 
ment of  Committees ;  and  may  establish  premiums  and  provide  for 
awarding  the  same,  and  shall  direct  the  disposal  of  all  articles  of  a 
vegetable  growth  which  may  be  presented  to  the  Society,  including 
the  distribution  of  Seeds,  Cions  and  Cuttings,  Layers  and  Roots. 

Their  Meetings — Quorum  :  At  all  meetings  of  the  Trustees  seven 
(7)  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  ;  and  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  may  at  any  time  be  called,  on  the  application 
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of  three  (3)  members  of  the  board  to  the  President  of  the  Society; 
and  all  meetings  of  the  Trustees  shall  be  called  by  the  Secretary. 
There  shall  be  stated  meetings  of  the  Trustees,  to  be  held  once  in  three 
(3)  months. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

Article  8.  There  shall  be  chosen  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society  a  Committee  of  three  (3),  one  member  thereof  to  be  elected 
each  and  every  year,  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  three  years  ;  said 
Committee,  subject  to  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Trustees, 
shall  have  the  general  care  and  oversight  of  the  lands,  buildings  and 
other  property  of  the  Society ;  shall  approve  all  bills  against  the 
Ti'easury  before  being  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  except  money  awarded 
for  Premiums,  and  shall  authorize  the  Treasurer  to  invest,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society,  in  one  or  more  of  the  Savings  Banks  of  the 
City  of  Worcester,  any  money  not  appropriated  or  necessary  for  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Society. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Article  9.  The  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  (|)  of  the  mem- 
bers present;  provided,  that  previous  notice  shall  have  been  given  in 
the  call  for  the  Annual  Meeting  that  the  subject  of  an  alteration  of 
the  By-Laws  is  to  come  before  the  Society  at  that  meeting. 
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